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Message from 


PAUL-HENRI SPAAK 


President of the General Assembly 


Tue world has known so many disappointments that optimistic declarations 
leave it somewhat skeptical. Nevertheless, I believe that after the eight weeks 
of work which the General Assembly has accomplished there is real ground 
for satisfaction. 


We have managed to solve important administrative problems such as 
the relationship between the United Nations and specialized agencies; the 
choice of the permanent site; the final constitution of the [RO. 


We have solved extremely intricate political problenis, the Spanish one 
for instance, and this was done in a precise, firm and wise manner. 


After lengthy discussions we have solved the problem of trusteeship 
agreements and have thus been enabled to create and put into action the last 
organ provided for by the Charter. 


Finally, to everybody’s surprise, we have made in the field of progres- 
sive and controlled disarmament a step forward which two months ago 
nobody would have dared hope for. This motion on disarmament represents 
unquestionably our highest achievement. If the competent technical organiza- 
tions manage to make a reality of our recommendation it will not be an 
exaggeration to say that international relations will enter a new era and that 
we will have succeeded in achieving what had been vainly attempted between 
the two wars. 


Such results could only bring satisfaction, all the more so because the 
debates took place in a new atmosphere of understanding and co-operation. 


The General Assembly has proved itself to be a true world parliament 
and a parliament of high quality. I believe that all those who shared in the 
work of this second part of the first session will value the memory and | 
trust that one day they will be proud of it. 
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THIS WEEK 


A Chronicle of United Nations Activities 


The GENERAL ASSEMBLY met in plenary session 15 
times from December 10 to December 15, and com- 
pleted its Agenda. 

On December 11 it adopted two reports of the 
First Committee: (a) on the report of the Security 
Council; (b) on a draft declaration on the rights and 
duties of States. It adopted four reports of the Sec- 
ond Committee: (a) on the world shortage of cereals 
and other foodstuffs; (b) the report of the Commit- 
tee on UNRRA; (c) on relief needs after the termina- 
tion of UNRRA; and (d) the economic reconstruc- 
tion of devastated areas, Two reports of the Third 
Committee were adopted: (a) on the political rights 
of women and (b) the establishment of an Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund. The report of the 
Fifth Committee on the financial regulations of the 
United Nations and seven reports of the Sixth Com- 
mittee were adopted: (a) on the authorization of 
the Economic and Social Council to request advisory 
opinions of the International Court of Justice; (b) 
on the privileges and immunities of members of the 
International Court of Justice; (c) on the state of ac- 
cessions to the Convention on the privileges and im- 
munities of the United Nations; (d) on the progres- 
sive development of international law and its codifi- 
cation; (e) a resolution on the crime of genocide; 
(f) affirmation of the principles of international law 
recognized by the Charter of the Nuremberg Tribunal 
and (g) on the conditions on which Switzerland may 
become a party to the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice. It also approved a report of the 
Joint First and Third Committees on the draft declara- 
tion of fundamental rights and freedoms and three 
reports of the Sub-Committee of the Fifth and Sixth 
Committees on (a) pensions of the members of the 
International Court of Justice; (b) the Agreement 
concerning the premises of the Peace Palace at The 
Hague and (c) the administration of the International 


Court of Justice. 
o 
At the plenary meeting on December 12 the Gen- 


eral Assembly adopted the report of the First Com- 
mittee on the question of relations between Spain and 
the United Nations (see page 21). It elected Turkey 
and the Netherlands to the Economic and Social 


Council. 
o> 
On December 13 it adopted the report of the First 


Committee on the method of voting in the Security 
Council (see page 44). It also adopted a resolution 
submitted by the Fourth Committee approving the 
eight trusteeship agreements (see page 12). 


On December 14 the General Assembly adopted the 
report of the Headquarters Committee accepting the 


site in New York City offered by Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. and the Report of the Sixth Committee on 
arrangements required as a result of the establishment 
of the permanent headquarters of the United Nations 
in the United States (see page 30). 

It adopted the reports of the First Committee on 
the general reduction of armaments, and on informa- 
tion on armed forces of the United Nations (see page 
36). Four reports of the Third Committee were 
adopted: (a) on the calling of an international con- 
ference on the freedom of information; (b) on the 
transfer to the United Nations of advisory social wel- 
fare functions of UNRRA; (c) on the translation of 
the world’s classics; (d) on the establishment of the 
World Health Organization. The Fifth Committee's 
reports on the budgetary implications of (a), (b) 
and (d) were also adopted. 

It adopted three reports of the Fourth Committee: 
(a) on the proposal for incorporation of South West 
Africa into the Union of South Africa; (b) a resolu- 
tion on regional conferences of representatives of non- 
self-governing territories and (c) on the establish- 
ment of an ad hoc committee for the collection of 
statistical and technical information on non-self-gov- 
erning territories, and elected China, Egypt, India, 
Brazil, the U.S.S.R., the Philippines and Cuba to the 
Committee; Uruguay was elected on December 15. 
A resolution concerning the establishment of the Trus- 
teeship Council was adopted and Mexico and Iraq 
were elected as members (see page 12). Three reports 
of the Fifth Committee were adopted: (a) on the first 
and second annual budgets of the United Nations; 
(b) on the scale of contributions to the budgets for 
1946 and 1947 and the working capital fund and (c) 
on the budgetary and financial relationships with 
specialized agencies (see pages 56 and 49). 

Two reports of the Sixth Committee were adopted: 
(a) on interim arrangements on the privileges and 
immunities of the United Nations concluded with the 
Swiss Federal Council and on agreements concerning 
the Ariana site; and (b) on the registration and pub- 
lication of treaties. It also adopted four reports of 


the Joint Second and Third Committee: (a) on the 


transfer to the United Nations of certain non-political 
functions and activities of the League of Nations, 
other than those pursuant to international agreements; 
(b) on a resolution in regard to the holding of an 
international housing conference; (c) on the provi- 
sion of expert advice by the United Nations to Mem- 
ber governments and (d) on agreements with special- 
ized agencies (see pages 60, 55, 63 and 49). 

On December 15th General Assembly adopted the 
report of the Joint Second and Third Committee con- 
cerning the relationship between the Economic and 
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Social Council and the WFTU and all non-govern- 
mental organizations in category “a” (see page 51). 
The report of the Third Committee on refugees and 
displaced persons was adopted together with the re- 
port of the Fifth Committee on financial and budge- 
tary questions relating to the International Refugee 
(rganization (see page 18). It also adopted a Fifth 
Committee resolution on a provisional scheme for 
staff retirement and related benefits and noted the 
Fifth Committee’s reports on the organization and 
administration of the Secretariat and on housing and 
cost of living allowances. It also adopted the report 
of the General Committee on measures to economize 
the time of the General Assembly and the report of 
the Credentials Committee. 

At the same meeting the General Assembly adopted 
the report of the Security Council on the admission of 
Siam to membership in the United Nations, 

The Greek complaint against Yugoslavia, Albania 
and Bulgaria was discussed by the Securtry Counctt. 
at meetings on December 10, 12 and 16. The repre- 
sentatives of Greece and Yugoslavia were invited to 
participate without vote in the discussions and the 
representatives of Albania and Bulgaria to be present 
to make statements. On December 12 the Council 
unanimously recommended to the General Assembly 
acceptance of Siam’s application for membership in 
the United Nations. On December 16 it adopted a 
resolution to provide for the monthly rotation of the 
Chairman beginning on January 1, 1947. 

o 

The Kingdom of Siam became a Member of the 
United Nations on December 16 when His Royal 
Highness Prince Wan Waithayakou signed the “instru- 
ment of adherence” (see page 16). 

> 

On December 16 the Mitirary Starr COMMITTEE 
announced it would issue a communique at least once 
a month. The Commitee has continued examination, 
from the military point of view, of Article 43 of the 
Charter (making armed forces and facilities available 
io the Security Council). Unanimous agreement has 
heen reached on a draft of the principles governing 
the purpose of the armed forces to be made available. 
and discussion is now being held on the principles 
governing the composition of such armed forces. 

o> 

On December 13 the informal discussion group of 
the Atomic ENERGY CoMMISSsION completed its draft 
report on proceedings, findings and recommendations 


for submission to Committee 2 of the Commission. 
> 


The Economic anp SociaL Councit met in special 
session on December 10 and confirmed the list of 
nominees to the following Commissions of the Council: 
Economic and Employment,. Transport and Com- 
munications, Statistical, Fiscal, Human Rights, Social. 
Status of Women and Population. It decided that 
persons nominated between the special session and 
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the ordinary session next February might be pro- 
visionally authorized by the Secretary-General and 
that Commissions might convene when it has confirmed 
at least two-thirds of its members. 
o> 

On December 10 H. E. Gustav Rasmussen, Danish 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, signed a declaration 
accepting as obligatory the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. 

> 

The Commission ON Narcotic Drucs concluded its 
first session on December 13. On December 11, repre- 
sentatives of 34 nations signed the protocol amend- 
ing agreements, conventions and protocols on narcotic 
drugs concluded in 1912, 1925, 1931 and 1936. The 
protocol takes formal account of the transfer to the 
United Nations and the World Health Organization of 
its interim commission of the duties and functions of 
the League of Nations in relation to international 
conventions on narcotics. At meetings on December 10, 
11 and 12 it approved a document on future appoint- 
ments to the Permanent Central Opium Board; agreed 
to include two alternative draft proposals on the con- 
trol of narcotic drugs in Japan and Korea in its report 
to the Economic and Social Council; agreed that 
complete reports on narcotics control should be sent 
by governments to the Secretariat by June 30 of each 
year; adopted a draft resolution transferring to the 
United Nations powers and functions formerly exer- 
cised by the League of Nations; adopted a resolution 
that the General Assembly and Economic and Social 
Council should supply the Commission and Secretary- 
General with all means necessary to enable the United 
Nations to carry out its obligations in the field of nar- 
cotic drugs; adopted a resolution reminding all gov- 
ernments parties to the Convention of February 19, 
1925, that they are under obligation to send to the 
Opium Board statistics of drugs, whether synthetic or 
not, which were brought under this Convention; agreed 
to leave the decision as to the exact date of its 1947 


session to the Secretariat. 
o> 
The MEETING OF GOVERNMENTAL PosTAL EXPERTS 
convened at Lake Success on December 10. It held 
meetings on December 10, 11, 12, 13 and 16 and 
completed the drafting of the text of a proposed agree- 
ment to bring the Universal Postal Union, as a special- 
ized agency. into relationship with the United 
Nations. 
> 
The UNESCO Generat CONFERENCE which has 
been meeting in Paris since November 19 concluded 


its work on December 10. 
o> 
The CONSTITUTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE 
ORGANIZATION and the Agreement for its Preparatory 
Commission were signed by representatives of the 
United States and Canada on December 15, by the 
representative of Guatemala on December 16. 





First Step Toward Disarmament 


Early action by Security Council unanimously recommended 


Tue General Assembly has taken the first major step 
towards universal disarmament. 


At the end of a memorable debate in which a spirit 
of compromise finally led to agreement as to the means 
by which that great goal might be achieved. an historic 
resolution was unanimously adopted on December 14. 


Amid the acclamation of the delegations of the 54 
Member nations, Paul-Henri Spaak. President of the 
General Assembly, said simply: “I wish to stress how 
important this question is for all of us.” 

There was no dissenting voice when the compromise 
resolution recommended by the First (Political and 
Security) Committee was presented. All who took part 
in the closing debate, including the Secretary of State 
of the United States, the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs of the United Kingdom, and the Foreign Min- 
ister of the U.S.S.R., hailed the resolution in terms of 
cautious optimism. 

The general feeling in the General Assembly seemed 
to be that a workable basis for disarmament had at 
last been reached and that, with continued co-operation, 
there was a real prospect of success in solving the 
greatest of international problems. 


Early action necessary 


The resolution registers the recognition by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the necessity of an early general 
regulation and reduction of armaments and armed 
forces. 

As a first step in reaching a solution of the problem, 
it recommends prompt consideration by the Security 
Council of practical measures to provide for such regu- 
lation and reduction and to assure that they will be 
generally observed. Plans to be formulated by the 
Security Council are to be considered at a special 
session of the General Assembly. 


Also recommended is establishment of an interna- 
tional system of control and inspection to include the 
prohibition of atomic and all other major weapons 
adaptable now and in the future to mass destruction. 
and the control of atomic energy to ensure its use for 
peaceful purposes only. 


_ The resolution further urges prompt consideration 
of proposals to provide practical and effective safe- 
guards by way of inspection and other means to pro- 
tect complying states against the hazards of violations 
and evasions. An international system is to be estab- 
lished within the framework of the Security Council. 
operating through special organs, to achieve these 
results. 


Other steps recommended are the acceleration of the 
placing of armed forces at the disposal of the Security 
Council; the progressive and balanced withdrawal of 
the armed forces of Member nations stationed in ex- 
enemy territories; the immediate withdrawal of armed 
forces stationed in the territories of Members without 
their consent; and a corresponding progressive and 
balanced reduction of national armed forces. 


Entitled “Principles Governing the General Regula- 
tion and Reduction of Armaments,” the resolution was 
the result of deliberations by the General Assembly’s 
First (Political and Security) Committee and that 
Committee’s sub-committee on disarmement. (For the 
complete text of the resolution see page 11). 


First submitted by U.S.S.R. 


A proposal concerning the general reduction of 
armaments was originally submitted by Viacheslav M. 
Molotov of the U.S.S.R. during the general debate in 
October in the early days of the General Assembly’s 
meetings in New York. Amendments or other propo- 
sals were later presented by the U.S.S.R. and by 
Canada, Australia, the United States, France, Argen- 
tina, Egypt, India and the United Kingdom. Event- 
ually a resolution submitted by the sub-committee to 
the First Committee was adopted unanimously and by 
acclamation by the First Committee with minor draft- 
ing changes and was recommended to the General 
Assembly. It was this resolution that was unanimously 
adopted by the General Assembly. 


Mr. Byrnes speaks 


When the First Committee’s report was considered 
by the General Assembly at its evening plenary meet- 
ing on December 13, James F. Byrnes of the United 
States was the first speaker. Mr. Byrnes said that the 
United States whole-heartedly supported the resolu- 
tions presented by the First Committee. (In addition 
to the resolution on disarmament, he was referring to 
the resolution on information on armed forces which 
was taken up immediately after the disarmament pro- 
posal—see page 36). He congratulated the mem- 
bers of the Committee for reconciling their differences 
and reporting the resolution and hailed their achieve- 
ment as a splendid contribution to the cause of peace. 


He had also learned, he stated, of the splendid assis- 
tance rendered the Committee by the accomplished 
President of the General Assembly, Paul-Henri Spaak 
of Belgium, and he knew all would join in expressing 
appreciation of Mr, Spaak’s efforts. 
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Ever since the close of hostilities, continued Mr. 
Byrnes, it had been the policy of the United States to 
hasten the return of conditions of peace. There was 
no need for concern about the willingness of the 
American people to do everything within their power 
to rid themselves and the world of the burden of ex- 
cessive armaments. In the recent past the concern of 
peace-loving nations had not been that America main- 
tained excessive armaments, but that it failed to main- 
tain adequate armaments to guard the peace. 


Weakness encouraged aggression 


When Hitler started World War II in September 
1939, Germany had been preparing for more than five 
years, but at that time there were in active service of 
the United States in the army, navy and air force 
only 330,000 men. It was the United States’ military 
weakness, not its military strength, that encouraged 
Axis aggression. 


After World War I Japan was given a mandate over 
strategically important islands in the Southwest Pacific 
which bound it to keep those islands demilitarized. 
Although the evidence showed that Japan was violating 
the terms of the mandate, the United States delayed 
building bases on islands under its sovereignty in the 
Pacific. The result was that when the United States 
was treacherously attacked at Pearl Harbor, it had no 
adequately fortified base in the Pacific between Pearl 
Harbor and the Philippines. Japan’s covenant not to 
use the mandated territories as military bases con- 
tained no safeguards to ensure compliance. Japan’s 
covenant misled the United States, but it did not re- 
strain Japan. The United States did not intend to 
make that mistake again. 


While before World War II the peace-loving nations 
were seeking peace through disarmament, aggressor 
nations were building up their armaments, and all the 
while were contending that they were being smothered 
and encircled by other nations. 


While the United States scrapped battleships, Japan 
scrapped blueprints. While the United States reduced 
its army to the size of a large police force, Germany 
trained its youth for war. 


Discovered too late 


Too late, those who had taken a leading part in the 
struggle for general disarmament before World War 
Il discovered that Axis agents were deliberately or- 
ganizing and supporting disarmament movements in 
non-Axis countries in order to render those countries 
powerless to resist their aggression. 


Too late, those who had taken a leading part in the 
struggle for general disarmament discovered that it 
was not safe to rely on any disarmament which was 
not collectively enforced and made a part of a system 
of collective security. It would take time, patience 
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and good will to achieve really effective disarmament. 
The difficulties were great, and the complexities many. 
The defence needs of states varied greatly. The ele- 
ments which made up the military strength of states 
likewise varied greatly and could not readily be com- 
pared or appraised. 


Effective disarmament could not be secured by any 
simple mathematical rule, continued Mr. Byrnes. De- 
mobilized divisions could be speedily recalled to the 
colors, but a scrapped plane or a scrapped battleship 
could never be recommissioned. 


Disarmament, to be effective, must look to the future. 
It must begin with the major weapons of mass 
destruction. It must be general and not unilateral. 
It must rest not on general promises kept by some 
states and ignored by others. It must be accompanied 
by effective safeguards by way of inspection and other 
means under international control which would protect 
complying states against the hazards of violations and 


evasions. 


These safeguards must be so clear and explicit that 
there would be no question of the right of complying 
states, “veto or no veto,” to take immediate action in 
defence of the rule of law. No disarmament system 
which made law-abiding states weak and helpless in 
the face of aggression could ever contribute to world 
peace and security. 


First things first 


In meeting the problem of disarmament, however. 
first things should come first. The first task which 
must be undertaken was the control of atomic energy 
to ensure that it would be used only for human wel- 
fare and not for deadly warfare. There were other 
weapons of mass destruction, but unless the challenge 
of atomic warfare could be met, the challenge of these 
other weapons could never be met. 


The United States, with the United Kingdom and 
Canada, had demonstrated awareness of the grave re- 
sponsibility inherent in their discovery of the means 
of applying atomic energy. In a world of uncontrolled 
armaments, atomic energy would be an advantage to 
the United States for many years to come, but it was 
not the desire of the United States to be the leader in an 
armament race. It preferred to prevent, rather than 
to win, the next war. 

That was why President Truman had announced as 
soon as he knew that the atomic bomb would work. 
that it was the United States’ purpose to collaborate 
with other nations to ensure that atomic energy should 
not become a threat to world peace. A resolution 
establishing the Atomic Energy Commission was 
unanimously adopted by the General Assembly in 
January 1946, only six months after the discovery of 
the atomic bomb. 

Referring to events since then, Mr. Byrnes re- 
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marked that perhaps the long discussion in the United 
Nations and public debate on the details of the United 
States proposals had blurred the real significance and 
magnitude of the United States’ initiative. 

Those proposals were no idle gesture on the part 
of the United States. When fully operative, they would 
leave with the states responsible for the discovery of 
atomic energy no rights which would not be shared 
with other Members of the United Nations. Briefly 
summarizing these proposals, Mr. Byrnes said the 
United States was willing to share its knowledge of 
atomic weapons with the rest of the world on the 
condition, “and only on the condition that other 
nations submit, as we are willing to submit, to interna- 
tionally controlled inspection and safeguards.” 


Others willing to submit 


From the statements made in the Committee and in 
the General Assembly the United States had been en- 
couraged to believe that others were willing likewise 
to submit to international inspection. The world should 
understand that without collective safeguards there 
could be no collective disarmament. 


The resolution proposed before the General As- 
sembly urged the expeditious fulfilment by the Atomic 
Energy Commission of its terms of reference. Those 
terms included the control not only of atomic energy 
but the control of other instruments of mass destruc- 
tion. With its specific studies and its accumulated 
experience that Commission was best equipped te 
formulate plans for dealing with major problems of 
disarmament. 


The Commission had been at work six months and 
could file an interim report next week. He did not 
want the work of the Commission to be side-tracked 
or sabotaged. 


He was glad, too, that the proposed resolution raised 
the question of the disposal of troops and the justifica- 
tion of their presence on foreign soil. Reducing arma- 
ments would not bring peace if the arms and armed 
forces that remained were used to undermine collec- 
tive security. The United States believed that armed 
occupation should be strictly limited by the require- 
ments of collective security. For that reason it had 
proposed to the Council of Foreign Ministers that 
agreed ceilings should be fixed on the occupation 
forces in Europe. Agreement could not be secured 
that week, but the United States would continue its 
efforts. It was also prepared to fix agreed ceilings for 
the occupation forces in Japan and Korea. 


Numbers of troops abroad 


On V-J Day the United States had more than 5,000.- 
000 troops overseas, with their extensive supplies and 
Today there were fewer than 550,000 


equipment. 
Most of these 


troops outside American territory. 





were in Germany, Japan and the Japanese islands, 
Korea, Austria and Venezia Guilia. 


The great majority of the troops the United States 
had in the territory of other states outside these occu- 
pation areas were supply or administrative personnel, 


There was a total of 96,000 military personnel in 
the Philippines, but only about 30,000 were combat 
forces, air and ground, and of these 17,000 were 
Philippine Scouts. These troops were in the Philip. 
pines primarily to back up the United States forces in 
Japan. Substantial reductions were contemplated in 
the near future. 


Of the 19,000 United States troops in China, about 
15,000 were combat troops, and roughly one-half of 
these were under orders to return home. 


There were about 1.500 troops in Panama, exclud- 
ing the Canal Zone. One thousand of those, composed 
of a small air unit and some radar air warning de- 
tachments, could be classified as combat forces. There 
were, of course, the normal protective forces in the 
Panama Canal Zone proper. 


The United States had no combat units in countries 
other than those he had mentioned. Its military per- 
sonnel in Iceland numbered fewer than 600 men, and 
they included no combat troops. They were being 
withdrawn rapidly, and all would be withdrawn by 
early April 1947 in accordance with an agreement with 
the Government of Iceland. The military personnel 
had been there only to maintain one of the air trans- 
port lines of communication with the United States 
occupation forces in Germany. 


In the Azores, on the southern air transport com- 
munication line to Germany, there were about 300 
men—again not a single combat soldier among them. 
They were technicians and administrative officials and 
were there under an agreement with the Government 
of Portugal. 


Troops in North China 


The combat troops were in North China at the re- 
quest of the Chinese National Government. Their task 
was to assist in carrying out the terms of surrender 
with respect to the disarming and deportation of the 
Japanese. Their mission was nearly completed. In- 
structions had already been issued for the return of 
half of the United States forces in China, although the 
Chinese Government had urged that they be retained 
there until conditions became more stabilized. 


The United States had made it clear that its troops 
would not become participants in civil strife in China, 
but it was eager to do its part and hoped other states 
were eager to do their part to prevent civil war in 
China and to promote a unified and democratic China. 


A free and independent China was essential to world 
peace, and efforts on the part of any state to retard 
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the development of the freedom and independence of 
China could not be ignored or tolerated. The United 
States Government repudiated the suggestion that its 
troops in China or elsewhere, stationed with the con- 
sent of the states concerned, were a threat to the in- 
ternal or external peace of any country. 


Because the representative of the U.S.S.R. had re- 
ferred to the United States troops in China, it was 
fair, said Mr. Byrnes, to state that he was confident 
that the number of United States troops in North 
China was far less than the number of troops of the 
U.S.S.R. in South Manchuria in the Port Arthur area. 


Under the Finnish Peace Treaty the U.S.S.R. had 
acquired the right to lease the Porkkala naval base 
in Finland and to maintain troops there. The tempo- 
rary presence of a few thousand United States troops 
in China at the request of that country, Mr. Byrnes 
declared, certainly raised no essentially different ques- 
tion than the permanent presence of Soviet troops in 
another country under treaty arrangements. 


It was the United States’ desire to live up to the 
letter and spirit of the Moscow Declaration. It did 
not intend to use its troops in the territories of other 
states contrary to the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations. 


Consultation required 


The implementation of the Moscow Declaration. 
however. was not made easier by loose charges or 
counter-charges. The Declaration required consulta- 
tion. and that was the method to be pursued if there 
was a wish to advance the cause of disarmament and 
of collective security. 


Last December at Moscow the United States con- 
sulted the U.S.S.R. and the United Kingdom regarding 
its troops in China. It had now asked for consultation 
in the Council of Foreign Ministers regarding the 
number of troops to be retained in Germany, Poland. 
Austria, Hungary and Rumania on the conclusion of 
the peace treaties with the ex-satellite states. 


~The task before us,” Mr. Byrnes said, “is to main- 
tain collective security with scrupulous regard for the 
sovereign equality of all states. This involves more 
than the question of armaments and armed forces 

Sovereignty can be destroyed not only by 
armies but by a war of nerves and by organized poli- 
tical penetration. World peace depends upon what is 
in our hearts more than upon what is written in our 
treaties.” 

Great states must strive for understandings which 
would not only protect their own legitimate security 
requirements but also the political independence and 
integrity of the smaller states. 


It was not in the interest of peace and security that 
the basic power relationships among great states 
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should depend upon which political party came to 
power in Iran, Greece or China. 


Great states must not permit differences among 
themselves to tear asunder the political unity of 
smaller states, and smaller states must recognize that 
true collective security required their co-operation just 
as much as that of the larger states. Without the co- 
operation of states both large and small, all the dis- 
armament plans were doomed to failure. 


A race for armaments, a race for power was not in 
the interest of any country or of any people. 


“We want to stop the race for armaments and we 
want to stop the race for power,” declared Mr. Byrnes. 
“We want to be partners with all nations, not to make 
war, but to keep the peace. We want to uphold the 
rule of law among nations. We want to promote the 
freedom and well-being of all peoples in a friendly 
civilized world.” 


Views of Australia and Egypt 


The passage of the resolution before the General 
Assembly, said N. J. O. Makin of Australia, would 
mean the commencement of a great work. Any clum- 
siness in its text was the result of its history and the 
intensive work done in a succession of committees in 
bringing together the various ideas of the delegations. 


He expressed appreciation of the spirit shown by 
the great powers in bending their strength to serve the 
common good. It was perhaps significant that the 
resolution contained a good measure of the sugges- 
tions put forward by the smaller nations. 

Abdel Razak A. El-Sanhoury of Egypt, also ex- 
pressing satisfaction with the resolution, said the 
General Assembly could not be called on to perform 
a greater and nobler task than to vote unanimously 
for it. In particular he welcomed the paragraph which 
expressed the necessary tie between security, and dis- 
armament. The withdrawal of foreign troops would 
be the confirmation of the sovereignty of all the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations, and that was a principle 
that was the very basis of the organization. Only when 
forces stationed in foreign territories were withdrawn 
could peace and security be assured for the future. 


Mr. Bevin heard 


Ernest Bevin of the United Kingdom remarked that. 
like the United States, the United Kingdom had been 
involved in the production of the atomic weapon. 
Immediately after the war was over his Government 
took steps, through Premier Attlee, to raise the issue 
for getting control of this deadly weapon. This re- 
sulted in the conference that was held with the three 
producing powers in Washington last year. 


The United Kingdom’s great desire had been to try 
to control the development of this discovery and to try 
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to find a way which would make control and use 


efficient. 


Therefore it had entered into the agreement for 


the setting up of the Atomic Energy Commission. It 
regarded itself as bound by that decision now and 
pledged its support to the Atomic Energy Commission 
until it had completed its task. This task. he sug- 
gested. was one of the most diflicult that had been 
given to any commission to perform. The problem 
could not be settled if it was dealt with on a basis of 
political conflict. Success could be achieved only if 
all the parties to the Commission bent their energy 
and intellects to try to discover the right solution. 


Believing that it was possible to separate this new 
discovery for atomic energy from the dangers of its 
use for war, providing all powers could be brought 
to realize their responsibility. Mr. Bevin declared that 
he and his Government could not be diverted from the 
work and responsibilities of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission which had already done so much. 


Turning to the general question of disarmament, he 
said he thought all would agree that the United King- 
dom had fought against the aggressor in two long 
wars and had been in each from the beginning to the 
end, and its people had never flinched and never 
failed. 


None with greater interest 
e 


Obviously then there could be no country in the 
world that had a greater desire to see peace and dis- 
armament and security—the collective action by a 
world government organization which could secure 
the peace and would act collectively at all times against 
anyone who dared to attempt the role of aggressor. 
No country in the world had a greater interest or a 
greater desire to see that accomplished. 


The carrying of compromise resolutions, however, 
without long. careful study and deliberate intent might 
mislead the public into a false sense of security. That 
was what happened in 1919. The document that was 
produced in the League of Nations was perfect, but 
first one nation had gone, and then another, and even 
then his country proceeded first by promoting the 
limitation of naval armaments, and secondly by pro- 
moting the Disarmament Conference at Geneva to try 
to get some sane approach to this problem of war and 
its dangers. 


While the very act was being performed, however. 
one nation secretly and designedly was violating it 
although it had been admitted to the League before it 
withdrew. In the end it flouted the whole international 
organization. 

Therefore two things seemed to be necessary-—not 
merely to prosecute disarmament but to organize the 
pacific nations. the pacifist nations, the liberty-loving 
nations, so that those who loved liberty and democracy 


were ready to defend it notwithstanding their pacifism 
and their love of peace. It was in that sense that his 
country was studying the matter. 


The United Kingdom was ready at any moment to 
supply information in order to give effect to the 
Charter. It was ready to discuss any scheme, and in- 
deed to bring to bear the benefit of such experience 
as it might have in order to get a correct scheme that 
would work. 


Cannot sacrifice interests 


It was not influenced at all if resolutions were put 
before the General Assembly for any other purpose 
than to carry out the obligations of the Charter. If it 
was done to pick a nation out or to “put it on the spot” 
or to use it for propaganda, “however much we may 
be abused. we cannot sacrifice the interest of our 
people on that account; but we will go deeply and 
soundly and honestly with any other nation that will 
come into this great study.” 


While he was not in possession of detailed figures 
on demobilization, although they had been announced 
to Parliament. Mr. Bevin said that the United King- 
dom had reduced its forces from well over 6,000,000. 
Compared to the categories which Mr. Byrnes had 
quoted, these forces were now well below 1,000,000. 
Were it not for the commitments of occupation that it 
had in Germany, Austria and Venezia Guilia, they 
would be reduced still further. 


It was obvious, he continued, that a country like the 
United Kingdom, that had to spend in two wars more 
than 5,000,000.000 pounds of its accumulated savings 
and foreign investments and destroyed its total ex- 
changes in the world, could not afford, even in its own 
interests, to carry great armed forces. It was not go- 
ing to do it except if it was attacked. It always had 
and could again try to defend itself to the best of its 
ability. 

Therefore if numbers of troops. were wanted by the 
Security Council, at home or abroad, “let them write 
for it.” said Mr. Bevin. “Send the same letter as they 
do to all other nations, and we will give the figures. 
We shall not hesitate; but we want to feel that when 
they are asked for, they are asked for for the purposes 
required by-the Charter in order that that knowledge 
which we readily give will be used by that Council 
and by the organization to defend collective security 
and regional defence and all the other obligations we 
have entered into.” 


Mr. Bevin said he had read this resolution and the 
resolution on information on armed forces with great 
care. On behalf of his Government he accepted this 
general resolution which he regarded as a basis for 
real work to be commenced. He trusted it would not 
merely be adopted but that it would be taken as a 
directive to the organs of the United Nations to begin 
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serious work with the best brains they could get in 
order to achieve this objective as early as they possibly 
could—‘‘the quicker the better.” 


Growth and confidence 


Giving a warning, however, he said he believed that 
in this matter, like in the organization itself, it would 
be a case of growth and confidence. The Military 
Staff Committee, the Security Council and the other 
organs were being given one of the greatest jobs that 
had ever been handed on to men. He pledged his 
country to do what it could to make it a success. 


Since his Government had come into office in July 
1945 it had been striving to establish freedom over 
as wide an area of the world as it could. It was striv- 
ing to settle the great problem of India, and he 
prayed and hoped that all parties would be able to 
combine to achieve the right results for that great 
sub-continent which would make it unnecessary for the 
United Kingdom to keep troops there at all. 


The United Kingdom had a solemn, 10-year treaty 
with Egypt, but when it was approached to revise that 
treaty, it readily agreed; and negotiations were under 
way for the same results in other fields. 


He said he apologized to nobody for the United 
Kingdom’s conduct. It had based its attitude on the 
establishment of this United Nations, but he had been 
cautious both in the Committee and elsewhere because 
once before his country had been nearly wiped out, 
had beer “within an ace of being defeated.” There- 
fore the United Kingdom wanted to see “that we build 
sound, safe, not merely on a basis of sentiment, but 
on a basis of collective responsibility in which every- 
one, great and small, takes his share to obliterate war 
forever.” 


Mr. Molotov gives views 


Mr. Molotov remarked that the present-day interna- 
tional situation differed in many respects from that 
which existed after World War I. All knew that Ger- 
many. after World War II, was not the Germany that 
existed after World War I, nor was defeated Japan the 
same. When it was realized that Germany and Japan 
were the countries that plunged great and small states 
into the vortex of the war, this fact was of tremendous 
importance. 


If the United Nations were determined to pursue 
its policy towards the aggressive states defeated in this 
war to its conclusion and to demilitarize and disarm 
the aggressive countries, and see to it that they never 
became aggressors again—if the struggle for democ- 
ratization were pursued to the end, and if an attempt 
were made to rid these countries of Fascism—it would 
mean that as far as the former aggressors were con- 
cerned, favorable conditions would be created that 
would help the United Nations to resolve the tasks 
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before them in accordance with the interests of peace 
and the necessity for prevention of a new aggression. 


The fact was essential that there were no countries 
now which stood aloof from the objectives of the 
international organization which was created to main- 
tain peace and security. Therein lay the difference in 
the situation compared to that after World War I. 


Now all the countries which might be called demo- 
cratic were able to take part in the measures that were 
destined to safeguard peace and security, and all those 
countries were now Members of the United Nations. 


This was an important condition for the solution of 
the problem of disarmament, and now it depended on 
the Members’ desire to co-operate with each other, on 
their efforts and their unwillingness to set off one 
party against the other, and on their determination 
not to permit the creation of blocs against other 
countries, and not to strive to submit other countries 
to the dominating influence of one. 


Two basic ideas 


When the delegation of the U.S.S.R. suggested the 
disarmament proposal to the General Assembly for 
consideration, it was guided by two basic ideas, con- 
tinued Mr. Molotov. It considered it necessary that 
the United Nations should state its opinion regarding 
the question of disarmament and, in the second place, 
that the United Nations should declare for the pro- 
hibition of the development and use of atomic energy 
for military purposes. 


While his delegation would like to see the two ideas 
embodied in the resolution in a clear and more definite 
form, they were nevertheless embodied, and his dele- 
gation was satisfied with the work of the Committee 
and the resolution as it was submitted. 


It was quite clear that the atomic weapon was 
worthy of particular attention, for it was not destined 
for use in one’s own country as defence, but in an- 
other’s territory. 


The decision which the General Assembly would 
take would constitute the first step towards general 
disarmament. After this, other steps would be re- 
quired which would have to be taken by the Security 
Council. It was a very important task that would face 
the Security Council, and it remained for Members to 
wish the Council all possible success. 


On behalf of the delegation of the U.S.S.R. he ex- 
pressed satisfaction that the first results had already 
been achieved in that direction and that co-operation 
had been achieved in submitting the resolution to the 
General Assembly. 


Of course, he continued, haste in such an impor- 
tant matter as this was inappropriate, and no one 
would advise anyone to be hasty, but this was a seri- 
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ous problem which the Members must undertake to 
solve. 


“We must not believe,” he said, “that the more we 
have troops on foreign territories, the more we have 
naval and air bases beyond the confines of one’s 
country, the better will peace and security for our 
countries be safeguarded.” 


Urges census of troops 

Noting that references had been made to troops 
stationed in foreign territories, he remarked that such 
information could not properly be submitted fully and 
comprehensively at such a meeting. The delegation of 
the U.S.S.R. was anxious that a decision on the ques- 
tion of the census of troops in foreign territories 
should not be delayed. He urged that this decision be 
taken so that it would be known where troops of 
Members of the United Nations were stationed and 
where they had bases. This information would be 
particularly useful when a decision was being taken 
regarding the reduction of armaments and the pro- 
hibition of the use of atomic energy for military 
purposes. 


Adoption of the decision on the reduction of arma- 
ments would influence the military budgets which 
were inflated beyond all proportions by certain states. 
This would result in reducing the burden of taxation 
that rested on the populations and would bring prices 
down, because it affected the daily needs of the 
populations. 


The fact could not be overlooked that frenzied 
propaganda in favor of a new war was still going on. 
The encouragement of this propaganda could not be 
conducive to the adoption of the decision before the 
General Assembly. 


When one was told about the freedom of the press, 
one naturally wondered why this freedom could not 
be used in order to counteract the propaganda in 
favor of war, why it was used only for propaganda 
in favor of a new war and why the adversaries against 
a new war should not utilize the press to offer reso- 
lute resistance to the propaganda in favor of a new 
war. 

“The General Assembly has adopted a number of 
decisions. Some of them are important, and others 
are less important, and this will be recognized by 
everybody,” stated Mr. Molotov. “It seems to me that 
there need be no doubt on the part of anybody that 
the decision regarding the reduction of armaments is 
to be counted as one of the most important decisions 
adopted by the General Assembly.” 

He added an expression of confidence that the same 
unanimity displayed in the formulation of the decision 


in the Committee would be shown by the General 
Assembly in adopting it. 


Canada and France 


When the discussion was continued at the morning 
meeting on December 14, Paul Martin of Canada said 
that his delegation believed that substantial progress 
could be made towards disarmament only if all the 
Members of the United Nations were to agree to prac. 
tical measures which would convince their peoples 
that their nation could be secure through reliance 
upon means other than large national armaments. It 
was necessary to work towards a system of world 
security which would afford protection at least as 
effective to the Members of the United Nations as their 
own national forces, and it was necessary to develop 
such international safeguards as would give assurance 
to any nation that did disarm that it would not be 
attacked and struck down by another nation that had 
evaded or violated its promises to disarm. 


The resolution before the General Assembly incor- 
porated all the amendments proposed by the Canadian 
delegation, Mr. Martin stated, and therefore that dele- 
gation whole-heartedly supported it. 


He foresaw that there were four steps in the process 
of disarmament—adoption of the resolution on prin- 
ciples which should govern the general regulation and 
reduction of armaments; formation of plans by the 
Security Council; consideration of the plans by all the 
Members of the United Nations at a special session of 
the General Assembly; and ratification and the coming 
into force of the disarmament treaties or conventions 
approved by the General Assembly. 


Alexandre Parodi of France declared that the reso- 
lution gave the necessary impulse to the work of dis- 
armament and did so in an atmosphere of unanimity 
which conferred on it the authority which it should 
possess from the start. The resolution also bound 
closely together and from the very beginning the 
notions of security, disarmament and control. 


The recommendation for a progressive and balanced 
withdrawal of the forces maintained by the great 
powers outside their own territory allowed hope for a 
first and substantial step along the way towards an 
improvement of the world situation. 


After Mr. Spaak expressed the hope that the reso- 
lution would be accepted unanimously and by accla- 
mation, and there was no objection, he declared it 
unanimously adopted. 


“I wish to stress how important this question is for 
all of us,” he added. 
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Text of Resolution on Principles Governing the General 


Regulation and Reduction of Armaments 


1. In pursuance of Article 11 of the Charter and with a 
view to strengthening international peace and security in 
conformity with the Purposes and Principles of the United 
Nations, 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


RECOGNIZES the necessity of an early general regula- 
tion and reduction of armaments and armed forces. 


2. Accordingly, 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


RECOMMENDS that the Security Council give prompt 
consideration to formulating the practical measures, ac- 
cording to their priority, which are essential to provide for 
the general regulation and reduction of armaments and 
armed forces and to assure that such regulation and re- 
duction of armaments and armed forces will be generally 
observed by all participants and not unilaterally by only 
some of the participants. The plans formulated by the 
Security Council shall be submitted by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to the Members of the United Nations for consideration 
at a special session of the General Assembly. The treaties 
or conventions approved by the General Assembly shall be 
submitted to the signatory states for ratification in ac- 
cordance with Article 26 of the Charter. 


3. As an essential step towards the urgent objective of 
prohibiting and eliminating from national armaments atomic 
and all other major weapons adaptable now and in the 
future to mass destruction and the early establishment of 
international control of atomic energy and other modern 
scientific discoveries and technical developments to ensure 
their use only for peaceful purposes, 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


URGES the expeditious fulfilment by the Atomic Energy 
Commission of its terms of reference as set forth in Sec- 
tion 5 of the General Assembly Resolution of January 24, 
1946. 


4. In order to ensure that the general prohibition, regu- 
lation and reduction of armaments are directed towards the 
major weapons of modern warfare and not merely towards 
the minor weapons, 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


RECOMMENDS that the Security Council expedite con- 
sideration of the reports which the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission will make to the Security Council and that it 
facilitate the work of that Commission and also that the 
Security Council expedite consideration of a draft conven- 
tion or conventions for the creation of an international 
system of control and inspection, these conventions to in- 
clude the prohibition of atomic and all other major weapons 
adaptable now and in the future to mass destruction and 
the control of atomic energy to the extent necessary to 
ensure its use only for peaceful purposes. 


5. THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
FURTHER RECOGNIZES that essential to the general 


regulation and reduction of armaments and armed forces is 
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the provision of practical and effective safeguards by way 
of inspection and other means to protect complying states 
against the hazards of violations and evasions. 


Accordingly, 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


RECOMMENDS to the Security Council that it give 
prompt consideration to the working out of proposals to 
provide such practical and effective safeguards in connec- 
tion with the control of atomic energy and the general 
regulation and reduction of armaments. 


6. To ensure the adoption of measures for the early 
general regulation and reduction of armaments and armed 
forces, for the prohibition of the use of atomic energy for 
military purposes and the elimination from national arma- 
ments of atomic and all other major weapons adaptable now 
or in the future to mass destruction, and for the control of 
atomic energy to the extent necessary to ensure its use only 
for peaceful purposes, 


THERE SHALL BE ESTABLISHED, 


within the framework of the Security Council, which 
bears the primary responsibility for the maintenance of 
international peace and security, an international system, 
as mentioned in paragraph 4, operating through special 
organs, which organs shall derive their powers and status 
from the convention or conventions under which they are 
established. 


7. THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


regarding the problem of security as closely connected 
with that of disarmament, 


RECOMMENDS the Security Council to accelerate as 
much as possible the placing at its disposal of the armed 
forces mentioned in Article 43 of the Charter; 


IT RECOMMENDS the Members to undertake the pro- 
gressive and balanced withdrawal, taking account of the 
needs of occupation, of their armed forces stationed in 
ex-enemy territories, and the withdrawal: without delay of 
armed forces stationed in the territoriés of Members with- 
out their consent freely and publicly expressed in treaties 
or agreements consistent with the Charter and not con- 
tradicting international agreements; 


IT FURTHER RECOMMENDS a corresponding reduc- 
tion of national armed forces, and a general progressive and 
balanced reduction of national armed forces. 


8. Nothing herein contained shall alter or limit the reso- 
lution of the General Assembly passed on January 24, 1946, 
creating the Atomic Energy Commission. 


9. THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


CALLS upon all Members of the United Nations to 
render every possible assistance to the Security Council and 
the Atomic Energy Commission in order to promote the 
establishment and maintenance of international peace and 
collective security with the least diversion for armaments 
of the world’s human and economic resources. 





Trusteeship Council Formed 


General Assembly approves Agreements, elects members 


Tue Trusteeship Council, the last organ of the 
United Nations to be set up, was brought into being 
by the General Assembly on December 14, with the 
election of Mexico and Iraq to the Council. 

The Charter provides that the Council shall consist 
of Members of the United Nations administering trust 
territories, those permanent members of the Security 
Council which do not administer trust territories, and 
enough other Members to be elected by the Assembly 
to make the number of those on the Council not ad- 
ministering trust territories equal those who do. 


Trusteeship agreements approved 


Prior to the election of Mexico and Iraq the Gen- 
eral Assembly had approved trusteeship agreements 
submitted by Australia, Belgium, France, New Zea- 
land, and the United Kingdom. These countries are 
therefore members of the Trusteeship Council, as are 
also China, the U.S.S.R. and the United States by 
virtue of being permanent members of the Security 
Council, 

The Trusteeship Council, under the authority of the 
General Assembly will consider reports submitted by 
the administering authorities of trust territories. 
accept petitions from the territories and examine them 
in consultation ‘with the administering authority con- 
cerned, and provide for periodic visits to the respec- 
tive trust territories at times agreed upon with the 
administering authority. It will also formulate a ques- 
tidnnaire on the political, economic, social and edu- 
cational advancement of the inhabitants of each trust 
territory. on the basis of which the administering au- 
thority is to make an annual report to the General 
Assembly. 

In the elections for the Trusteeship Council, the 
delegations of the U.S.S.R.. Byelorussia, Yugoslavia 
and the Ukraine abstained on the ground that they 
considered that the trusteeship agreements which had 
been approved by the Assembly were in contradiction 
to the terms of the Charter. 

Eight draft trusteeship agreements for territories 
formerly held under mandate had been submitted to 
the Assembly for its approval. These were an Aus- 
tralian draft agreement for New Guinea, a Belgian 
draft for Ruanda-Urundi, British drafis for Tangan- 
yika, the Cameroons and Togoland under British 
mandate. French drafts for the Cameroons and 
Togoland under French mandate and a New Zealand 
draft for Western Samoa. 


Fourth Committee discussions 


These agreements had been submitted for consid- 
eration to the Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee and 
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had been examined in detail by its Sub-Committee 1, 
where 229 suggested. modifications to the agreements. 
had been considered. Some of these modifications had 
been accepted by the mandatory powers submitting 
agreements, others had been rejected. Those rejected 
included three modifications which had been accepted 
by the Fourth Committee, though not by its Sub- 
Committee. The first of these was to delete the words 
“as an integral part” from the clause in the draft 
agreements providing that the administering powers 
should administer the trust territories “as an integral 
part” of their own territory. This was accepted by 
New Zealand for Western Samoa, but not by the 
other mandatory powers. The second was to introduce 
a time limit after which the agreements would be re- 
viewed and modified. The third was to provide that 
the territories should be administered “on behalf of 
and solely for the benefit of and in the interest of its 
people” and to the effect that on the termination of 
trusteeship the territory should be surrendered to the 
inhabitants together with all public property. One 


‘other modification, suggested by the U.S.S.R. and In- 


dian delegations, although not accepted by the Fourth 
Committee, gave rise to considerable discussion, and 
was the subject of reservations by these delegations 
and also by that of Iraq. It provided that the establish- 
ment of military bases and the employment of forces 
in trust territories should only be permitted under the 
authority of the Security Council, according to spe- 
cially defined agreements on strategic areas. 


States directly concerned 


Similarly - various delegations made reservations 
with regard to Article 79 of the Charter, under which 
the terms of trusteeship have to be agreed upon by 
the “states directly concerned.” India claimed to be a 
“state directly concerned” in the case of Tanganyika, 
and Iraq in the case of any agreements for territories 
with Arab inhabitants. The U.SS.R. maintained 
throughout the discussions that it was necessary to de- 
fine the term “states directly concerned” and that 
these should include all the permanent members of 
the Trusteeship Council and of the Security Council. 
Without the concurrence of these the agreements were 
not in conformity with the Charter. 

Sub-Committee 1 of the Trusteeship Committee, 
which considered the question in detail, recommended 
by a vote of nine to two with six abstentions that the 
reference to Article 79 in the preambles to the British 
and New Zealand draft agreements should be deleted. 
The preamble to the Australian agreement for New 
Guinea contained no reference to Article 79. The 
Belgian and French representatives preferred to sub- 
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mit their agreements without the draft resolutions 
which constituted their preambles, leaving it to the 
General Assembly to formulate the text of the resolu- 
tion. Accordingly the Sub-Committee recommended 
that the preamble for the agreement for Ruandi- 
Urundi should be similar to that for the revised 
trusteeship agreement concerning Tanganyika, and 
formulated a new draft preamble to the agreements 
for the Cameroons and Togoland under French man- 
date which omitted any reference to Article 79. 


Its recommendations were accepted by the Trustee- 
ship Committee, which also adopted for inclusion in 
the Report a statement approved by the Sub-Commit- 
tee that no state had “waived or prejudiced its right 
hereafter to claim to be such a ‘state directly con- 
cerned’ in relation to approval of subsequently pro- 
posed trusteeship agreements and any alteration or 
amendment of those now approved” and that the pro- 
cedure to be followed would be determined later. The 
French representative however, made a reservation on 
this point, and the U.S.S.R. representative declared 
himself dissatisfied both with this statement and with. 
the deletion from the agreements of the references to 
Article 79. 


Resolutions presented 


Two draft resolutions were presented to the General 
Assembly for approval at its 61st plenary meeting. The 
first approved the eight proposed trusteeship agree- 
ments, the second provided for the election of the two 
Members necessary to complete the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, and directed the Secretary-General to convoke the 
first session of the Council not later than March 15. 
1947, and to communicate the provisional agenda for 
the session to each member of the Council at least 
thirty days in advance. 


The first speaker in the debate was Sir Maharaj 
Singh, the representative of India, who emphasized the 
importance of the Charter provisions both for trustee- 
ship and for non-self-governing territories. He ex- 
pressed the hope that all mandated territories detached 
from enemy states as a result of the war and some of 
the non-self-governing territories not under mandate 
would be placed under the trusteeship system. Sir 
Maharaj re-stated India’s objections to the provisions 
of the agreements referring to the creation of military 
bases and fortifications in trust territories without the 
approval of the Security Council, and the administra- 
tion of a trust territory as an integral part of the ter- 
ritory of the administering power, or adjacent terri- 
tories. He expressed India’s objection to not having 
been consulted by the United Kingdom on the agree- 
ment for Tanganyika in view of the large Indian popu- 
lation in the territory, India’s strategic position and 
the part played by Indian troops in both wars in the 
conquest and defence of Tanganyika. 


Finally he stated that India would prefer that in- 
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stead of trust territories being administered by a single 
state, the United Nations itself should be the admin- 
istering authority. For these reasons India, he said, 
would be unable to vote for the trusteeship agree- 
ments. 


The United Kingdom representative, Mr. Thomas, 
also emphasized the importance of the establishment 
of the trusteeship system. The main difference be- 
tween it and the mandates system which it replaced 
was, he thought, one of emphasis. The mandates sys- 
tem laid emphasis on the rights of Member states, the 
trusteeship system on the rights of the inhabitants of 
the trust territories. 


Changes in agreements 


The agreements, said Mr. Thomas, had been dis- 
cussed exhaustively and many changes had been made 
—indeed only two articles in the United Kingdom 
agreements and those only formal ones, remained the 
same as in the original drafts. He felt satisfied with 
the agreements as they stood after the discussions. The 
agreements, he maintained, were in accordance with 
the terms of the Charter and in the interests of the in- 
habitants of’ the territories. The difficulties which had 
arisen, for example concerning the question of “states 
directly concerned” were difficulties inherent in the 
Charter. The United’ Kingdom representative stated 
that it had always been British policy to guide more 
and more of the dependent peoples under British ad- 
ministration towards full self-government, and _ this 
aspect of British policy was symbolized in the trustee- 
ship system. 


The Chilian representative, Mr. Nieto, explained 
that Chile’s adverse vote in the Fourth Committee had 
been given to indicate that the trusteeship agreements 
could be improved by certain amendments which the 
administering states did not seem inclined to accept. 
Chile, however, was anxious that the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil should be established now, and would therefore 
vote for the agreements. 


Mr. Aujoulat (France) referred to the loyalty to 
France during the war, of the territories under French 
mandate. France had made it clear that it was ready 
to accept the trusteeship system provided the rights en- 
joyed by the populations of these territories were not 
diminished. Reforms had been introduced—such as 
popular elections for local legislative assemblies, the 
introduction of freedom of expression and of move- 
ment, the suppression of the native penal code and 
the establishment of equal human rights, and the im- 
provement of education, the raising of the status of 
women and reforms in the social field—before the es- 
tablishment of the trusteeship system. He therefore 
deprecated the criticisms that had been levied at the 
mandatory powers, and could not accept at the present 
stage any additional changes in the trusteeship agree- 
ments. Those suggestions which had been rejected by 
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France, he maintained, added nothing to the value of 
the agreements. France, he said, would continue to 
work for the development .of the territories and 
counted on the full co-operation of the United 
Nations. 


U.S.S.R. opposition explained 


Opposing the trusteeship agreements as contrary to 
the Charter, Mr. Novikov, the U.S.S.R. representative 
said that the principle contained in the Charter was the 
progressive development of the populations of trust 
territories towards self-government or independence, 
whereas the agreements showed the intentions of the 
mandatory powers to establish conditions of trustee- 
ship that would transform the trust territories into 
integral parts of the trustee states. This would mean 
annexation, which was directly contrary to the 


Charter. 


The basis of the modifications suggested by the 
U.S.S.R. delegation in the Fourth Committee was that 
trust territories were not the property of the adminis- 
tering authorities, but under international supervision. 
Mr. Novikov instanced the proposal to delete from 
the draft agreements the clause permitting the admin- 
istering authority to administer trust territories as an 
integral part of the trustee state. This had been 
accepted by the Fourth Committee, but not accepted by 
the mandatory powers, with the exception of New 


Zealand. 


The aim of the trusteeship system, Mr. Novikov con- 
tinued, was to develop the territories towards self- 
government or independence, and the conditions 
under which certain agreements had been drawn up 
would change. It was therefore advisable not to leave 
the agreements too long unchanged, otherwise the ad- 
ministering authorities might do nothing to lead the 
populations towards self-government or independ- 
ence. Moreover, the trusteeship system had raised 
hopes in the dependent territories, and the agreements 
should justify these. The Soviet proposal to fix a date 
for the revision of the agreement had been accepted by 
the Fourth Committee but rejected by the mandatory 
powers. 


Strategic bases 


Mr. Novikov next referred to the Soviet proposal 
concerning the provision of the agreements conferring 
on the administering authorities the right to establish 
bases, erect fortifications and maintain troops in trust 
territories. This right, he said, was not subject to any 
control. The mandates system had forbidden the use 
of mandated territories for military purposes; the 
Charter on the other hand provided that these terri- 
tories should play their part in the maintenance of 
peace and security. In certain cases strategic bases 
might be established. This, however. was subject to 
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obligations to the Security Council which was the 
competent authority. Accordingly, if bases were estab- 
lished or troops maintained by the administering au- 
thority in a trust territory, that territory would ipso 
facto become a strategic area, and an agreement con- 
cerning it would be subject to the approval of the 
Security Council. If the administering powers were 
allowed to erect bases and fortifications in trust ter- 
ritories without the express sanction of the Security 
Council, that would not serve international peace, but 
only the interest of certain countries and would be 
worse than the mandates system. This was why the 
Soviet delegation had suggested that bases could only 
be established and forces maintained on the basis of 
obligations to the Security Council, defined in a special 
agreement for a strategic area. This had been defeated 
in committee by a vote of 18 to 14, but it was note- 
worthy that the majority contained five powers sub- 
mitting agreements and South Africa which had not 
yet submitted an agreement for South West Africa. 
These powers voted in defence of their interests and 
had taken up a position against modifications designed 
to ensure that the trusteeship system was really inter- 
national, and they were joined by certain other powers 
which were attached to them by special interests. 


This was also the reason why no satisfactory solu- 
tion had been found of the problem of the phrase 
“states directly concerned.” The Charter provided that 
these states should agree with the terms of trusteeship. 
But during the period between the first and second 
parts of the first session of the Assembly no attempt 
had been made to define this term. It had been arbi- 
trarily decided by the mandatory powers. This was 
clearly against Article 79 of the Charter. The Soviet 
Union had proposed at the Preparatory Commission 
that this question should be decided. It would have to 
be decided by the United Nations so as to avoid private 
transactions between the mandatory powers and other 
states outside the machinery of the United Nations. 


Great Powers directly concerned 


The Soviet delegation considered, said Mr. Novikov. 
that, in the first place, the Great Powers should be 
considered as states directly concerned, by virtue of 
the fact that they were permanent members of the 
Trusteeship Council, and also because they were 
permanent members of the Security Council since the 
trust territories are to play their part in the mainte- 
nance of peace and security. The Soviet delegation 
considered it important to reach an agreement to the 
effect that each of the permanent members of the 
Security Council and of the Trusteeship Council 
had the right to declare itself a state directly con- 
cerned in matters affecting trust territories. This did 
not mean that each of these powers would necessarily 
make such a declaration concerning all trust terri- 
tories. The Soviet delegation also thought that in addi- 
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tion there should be some provision for small countries 
to be considered as states directly concerned with 
regard to particular territories. 

If it were possible to agree on this question, this 
would greatly contribute to bringing the trusteeship 
agreements into conformity with the Charter. The 
Soviet suggestion for an agreement on the question 
had, however,.not been accepted either by the Com- 
mittee or the Sub-Committee on account of the oppo- 
sition of the mandatory powers. 


U.S.S.R. resolution 


For these reasons, said Mr. Novikov, the U.S.S.R. 
delegation proposed the adoption of a resolution which 
declared that the agreements were contrary to the 
requirements of the Charter and could not be con- 
sidered as trusteeship agreements since the Charter 
laid down that the terms of trusteeship should be 
approved by the states directly concerned and these 
had not been determined. 

The Soviet proposal referred to the provision 
whereby the trust territory would be administered as 
an integral part of the territory of the administering 
authority, which it characterized as annexation and 
contrary to the terms of the Charter; it also stated 
that the provision permitting the establishment of 
bases in the trust territories without the Security 
Council’s consent was against the Charter. 

Accordingly, the draft resolution submitted by the 
Soviet delegation proposed that the General Assembly 
reject the proposed agreements and recommend to the 
governments concerned to submit new draft trustee- 
ship agreements drawn up in accordance with the 
terms of the Charter. 

Mr. Novikov was followed by Mr. Bartos, the Yugo- 
slav representative, who stated that the trusteeship 
system constituted a new stage in the development of 
the former colonial peoples. The principles of the 
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system were clearly laid down in the Charter, the 
provisions of which provided the minimum guarantees 
which should be allowed to dependent peoples. 


Charter contained minimum benefits 


The agreements submitted, however, said Mr. Bar- 
tos, would give the administering powers rights which 
would deprive the inhabitants of the territories of the 
benefits they should have under the Charter. He main- 
tained that the United Nations should be putting forth 
concrete plans for the social, economic, educational 
and cultural development of these countries instead of 
adopting vague formulae which left the administering 
countries almost free to deal with the territories as 
they thought fit. The agreements, he held, did not 
even provide the minimum set forth in the Charter. 

The Uruguayan representative, Mr. MacEachen, ap- 
pealed for a vote on the ground that the question had 
already been very thoroughly discussed in committee. 

The amendment was then rejected by the Assembly 
by 36 against, six in favor and 11 abstentions. The 
Assembly then proceeded to vote on the eight trustee- 
ship agreements. The Australian agreement for New 
Guinea was accepted by 41 in favor, six against and 
five abstentions. The agreements for Ruanda-Urundi, 
Tanganyika, the Cameroons and Togoland under Bri- 
tish mandate, and Western Samoa received the same 
votes. The agreements for the Cameroons and Togo- 
land under French mandate were adopted by 41 in 
favor, five against and six abstentions. 

On the following day, the Assembly elected Mexico 
by 36 votes out of 47 votes cast, and Iraq by 34 votes 
to membership of the Trusteeship Council for three 
years, and adopted by 40 votes with none against and 
no abstentions the resolution providing for their mem- 
bership and the convening of the Council’s first 
session. 





General Assembly Admits Siam 


Unanimous Welcome to new Member 


Ox December 15 the General Assembly unanimously 
approved the admission of Siam and, with the signing 
the next day by Prince Wan Waithayakon of the instru- 
ment of adherence to the Charter, the ancient country 
became a Member of the United Nations. 


Siam’s candidature had been recommended unani- 
mously by the Security Council and, in order to save 
time, the General Committee had referred the recom- 
mendation direct to the plenary meeting of the Assem- 
bly. When the Assembly took up the item on December 
15, three neighbors of Siam, China, India and the 
Philippines, spoke briefly to support the admission. 


Siam’s application welcomed 


The Chinese representative, Dr. Wellington Koo, 
said that China as a close neighbor and a sister nation 
in Asia, with many ties of culture and tradition, 
cherished a profound sentiment of sympathy and 
friendship for Siam and the Siamese people. The 
Chinese delegation believed that Siam had her part to 
play in the United Nations. It was gratified that her 
application came before the Assembly with the unani- 
mous recommendation of the Security Council and 
hoped that it would also be unanimously approved by 
the General Assembly. 


The Indian delegation, said Mr. V. K. Menon, the 
Indian representative, associated itself with these ob. 
servations, and thought it a happy augury to be fol. 
lowed by other neighbors of India, the Republic of 
Indonesia and the country of Burma, joining as equal 
partners in the Assembly. 


The application of Siam was also welcomed by the 
Philippine representative, General Romulo. Relations 
between the people of the Philippines and the people 
of Siam, he said, had for centuries been of a most 
friendly and mutually beneficial character. As one of 
the few countries of Asia which had been able to 
retain some measure of national independence through 
the centuries of imperial expansion through the Far 
East, Siam entered the world scene an ancient king. 
dom with a respected culture of its own. He asked for 
unanimous approval of Siam’s application. 


The President then declared that the recommenda- 
tion to admit Siam was unanimously accepted. Since 
it had been impossible to complete diplomatic formali- 
ties, Mr. Spaak said, the delegation could not be re- 
ceived at once but in the name of the Assembly he 
congratulated Siam on being accepted for membership 
and expressed the confidence that she would be present 
next time and would take part in the work of the 


The Royal Palace at Bangkok, 
capital of Siam, Since 1932 Siam 
has been a Constitutional Mon- 
archy with popular franchise and 
an elected Parliament. The popu- 
lation of the Country was esti- 


mated at 15,718,000 in 1940. 
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United Nations in a spirit of understanding and inter- 
national conciliation. 


The next afternoon, in a simple ceremony at the 
office of the Secretary-General, the representative of 
Siam, His Royal Highness Prince Wan Waithayakon, 
signed the instrument of adherence. 


Ivan Kerno, Assistant Secretary-General in charge 
of Legal Affairs, represented the Secretary-General, 
Trygve Lie. Dr. Andrew Cordier, Executive Assistant 
to Mr. Lie, and Dr. Marc Schreiber, of the Legal De- 


partment, were also present. 


Instrument of adherence 


The text signed by Prince Wan Waithayakon reads 
as follows: 


“The Government of the Kingdom of Siam, having 
received from the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations the information that the General Assembly of 
the United Nations has approved the application for 
membership of Siam, hereby presents to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations this instrument of ad- 
herence, in accordance with Rule 116 of the Provisional 
Rules of Procedure for the General Assembly. 


“The Government of the Kingdom of Siam thereby 
states that it accepts the obligations contained in the 
Charter of the United Nations.” 


Translation of 


A its plenary meeting on December 14, the General 
Assembly adopted a resolution by which it recognizes 
that the translation of the world’s classics will pro- 
mote understanding and peace among nations by the 
creation of a community of culture in which the 
peoples of all nations may participate. It refers the 
question to the Economic and Social Council for 
reference to UNESCO, and recommends to the Council 
and to UNESCO that it should consider four prin- 
ciples in studying the question. 

These principles are: that the translation of the 
classics is a project of international concern and of 
great significance for the promotion of international 
cultural co-operation; that certain nations have not 
sufficient facilities and resources for the authentic 
translation of numerous classics into their languages; 
that such translation is conducive to their cultural 
development; and that the definition of classics should 
not be limited by reference to any particular culture 
but “should include products of all nations or cultures 
which are deemed by the highest authorities to have 
universal significance and permanent value.” 

The Lebanese delegation had proposed that the 
Assembly should “initiate studies and make recom- 
mendations on the question of the translation and 
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Wat Aranmor or the Temple of Dawn at Bangkok. 


World’s Classics 


publication of the great classics of human thought in 
the various languages of the United Nations” and the 
matter was referred to the Third (Social) Committee. 
A United States amendment was unanimously adopted 
by the Committee to refer the problem first to the 
Economic and Social Council and then to UNESCO. 
The Rapporteur of the Third Committee in presenting 
her report reminded the Assembly that the Committee 
spent considerable time in discussing the problem and 
perfecting the Lebanese proposal, mainly by stressing 
the need of co-operation with UNESCO in such a 
study. 

She explained that what was suggested was a study 
and inquiry as to what extent the common people of 
all the United Nations could better profit from the 
world’s treasury of stored wisdom and how the better 
services of translation, distribution and exchange of 
the great books of mankind could be made available 
to all. Especially in the backward countries, she 


said, and among the great masses of workers and 
peasants of the world, there should be much better 
acquaintance with the great ideas of international 
peace and understanding of social progress and com- 
mon welfare, as embodied in the great works of all 
nations, races and religions. 








Refugee Constitution Adopted 


Interim arrangements and IRO budget also approved 


Derine the final hours of its first session, the General 
Assembly brought to a successful conclusion its long 
debates on one of the most tragic legacies of the war: 
the million or more refugees and displaced persons 
who still live in camps and assembly centers in Europe. 
By a majority vote, the plenary meeting on December 
15 adopted the constitution of the proposed Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization. 

The organization will come into being as soon as 
15 members who must represent at least 75 per cent 
of the allotted contributions. accept the constitution. 
The Preparatory Commission will come into being 
when eight members have signed the documents rele- 
vant to the establishment of [RO and the Commission. 

Once IRO comes into effective operation, it will 
have the primary task of repatriation, and the sec- 
ondary task of resettlement of the “hard core” of 
refugees and displaced persons who, for valid rea- 
sons. cannot be repatriated to their countries of 
origin. It will also assume all of UNRRA’s adminis- 
trative functions concerning refugees. and will be re- 
sponsible for the work now performed by the occupa- 
tion forces as regards care, maintenance and transport. 
For its first financial year. a budget of $160,000,000 
is planned. Contributions for administrative and 
operational expenses will be compulsory, but those 
for large-scale resettlement will be voluntary. 


Debate in the Assembly 


The constitution of the proposed International 
Refugee Organization was discussed in the Third 
(Social, Humanitarian and Cultural) Committee of 
the Assembly. An article-by-article review of the 
amendments (over seventy of them) ensued, and by 
the middle of last week, the Committee had completed 
its work. The various documents came before the As- 
sembly on the afternoon on December 15, and nine 
representatives spoke prior to the vote. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt of the United States, who 
spoke first, pleaded for acceptance of the constitution 
of the IRO not only in order to aid the great mass of 
refugees who remain in Europe, but also because “each 
Member government of the United Nations has a 
direct selfish interest in the early disposition of (the 
refugee) problem. As long as a million people remain 
in a refugee state.” Mrs. Roosevelt said, “they delay 
the restoration of peace and order in the world. They 
contribute to the impairment of good relations between 
friendly governments. They represent in themselves 
political, economic and national conflicts which are 
symbolic of the work that lies before nations if peace 
is to be restored. While they remain a solid mass in 
assembly centers, they deteriorate individually, and 
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collectively they present a sore on the body of man- 
kind which it is not safe for us to ignore.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt reminded the delegates that, in vot- 
ing for the constitution of IRO, they were not com- 
mitting their governments to join the Organization 
later. “As members of the General Assembly,” she 
argued, “we are passing judgment on a draft proposal 
to be submitted to governments.” She did make clear, 
however, that her Government supported the concept 
of IRO as embodied in the constitution, and that it 
will be submitted to the United States Congress for 
approval. 


U.S.S.R. opposition to constitution 

Following Mrs. Roosevelt in the list of speakers was 
Andrei A. Gromyko of the U.S.S.R. With regard to 
returning refugees and displaced persons, he said that 
the United Nations now has more responsibility in this 
matter than ever, in view of the recently less satis- 
factory results of repatriation work, which have so 
far been the responsibility, not of the United Nations. 
but of the occupation authorities. 

Mr. Gromyko said that, while international action 
for refugees and displaced persons under the auspices 
of the United Nations is clearly the answer to a prob- 
lem of ever-increasing gravity, he doubted whether the 
constitution of [RO as it stands corresponds to the re- 
quirements for an adequate organization to fulfill the 
mission. The constitution of IRO, he said, “can be a 
healthy basis for the work . . . only when it will not 
allow all kinds of outsiders to use the name . . . and 
the help (of IRO) for their own profit and for their 
criminal objectives.” 

He cited the reasons why he thought IRO would 
fail. Foremost among these, he mentioned the opposi- 
tion to the U.S.S.R. effort to strengthen the constitu- 
tional provisions against anti-repatriation propaganda. 
He noted, in this connection, that “the Soviet delega- 
tion has on many occasions brought to the attention 
of the General Assembly and the Economic and Social 
Council these facts of enemy propaganda, which is be- 
ing conducted among refugees and which stands in the 
way of the task of repatriation.” Such propaganda, he 
said, “is usually conducted by people who, in the past. 
have fought . . . against the Soviet Union and against 
other countries of the United Nations... (and) who 
collaborated with the German occupying authorities. 
Enemy propaganda directed against certain of the 
United Nations is being conducted also by those not 
yet disbanded military formations and semi-military 
formations, which are composed of people who col- 
laborated with the enemy, belonging to different na- 
tionalities, and who are officially supposed to be under 
the control of the military authorities of the Allies.” 
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Mr. Gromyko noted that among other suggestions 
aimed by the U.S.S.R. delegation to assure a healthy 
basis for solving the problem of repatriation was a 
proposal that there-should not be allowed in refugee 
and displaced persons camps and assembly centers any 
kind of enemy propaganda or instigation not to go 
back to their countries of origin. This proposal had 
been rejected in the Third Committee. “The delega- 
tions which were against the approval of this amend- 
ment used the same old arguments,” Mr. Gromyko 
stated, “setting forth the right of the refugees to ex- 
press their own opinions, the right of freedom of 
speech and of the press . . . It is time for us to make 
a distinction between honest people who are forcibly 
torn away from their homes as the result of enemy 
action and criminal elements.” 

Another reason why Mr. Gromyko thought IRO 
would fail was that resettlement is included as one of 
the main tasks of the organization; he said that per- 
sons wishing to avail themselves of resettlement were 
political dissidents and that they were largely war 
criminals, fascists, and traitors. Such people, he said. 
ought not to be helped by the United Nations. 

Mr. Gromyko said that there seemed to be a desire 
to obtain cheap labor by immigration of refugees. In 
this connection, he noted that the Polish agricultural 
laborers who had been in General Anders’ army and 
have recently been admitted into Canada have been 
given political rights, but no arrangements have been 
made for social insurance or medical assistance for 
them. 

Mr. Gromyko then spoke of a rejected Soviet amend. 
ment which would have required the approval of the 
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Paul Martin of Canada 
signs the constitution of 
the International Refugee 
Organization and the in- 
terim agreement establish- 
ing its Preparatory Com- 
mission as Sir Rafael 
Cilento, left, Director of 
the Division of Refugees 
in the United Nations De- 
partment of Social Affairs, 
and Trygve Lie, second 
from left, look on. The 
Preparatory Commission 
will come into being when 
eight governments have 
signed the two documents. 
By December 18, seven 
had signed. 
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governments of the countries of origin, whose na- 
tionals constitute the majority of the refugees in 
particular camps, before camp administrators are 
appointed. He reminded the Assembly of the rejected 
Soviet proposal for the immediate dispatch of a field 
investigation commission. 

The U.S.S.R. delegation, Mr. Gromyko said in con- 
clusion, would vote against the IRO constitution be- 
cause it was believed that it would not assure the solu- 
tion of the refugee problem. 


Canadian position 


The third speaker was Paul Martin of Canada, who 
praised Mrs. Roosevelt’s speech and associated him- 
self with her in urging the Assembly to adopt the 
constitution. 

Mr. Martin stated that there were several clauses 
in the constitution which his delegation had opposed. 
but that he would nevertheless vote for it because he 
believed that it provided for machinery which could 
and should be set up for the solution of a great 
humanitarian problem. 

One clause which the Canadian delegation had op- 
posed was the provision that contributions to large- 
scale resettlement would be on a voluntary basis. “The 
new organization will not be able to carry passengers,” 
Mr. Martin declared. “Each state which signs and 
approves the constitution should be prepared to con- 
tribute both financially and in other ways to its imple- 
mentation.” 

Another clause which was adopted and which the 
Canadian delegation opposed might inhibit the IRO 
from resettling or re-establishing refugees in non-self- 
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governing territories if such plans were opposed by 
states adjacent to the non-self-governing territories 
concerned. While believing that IRO should function 
in such a way as not to disturb friendly relations be- 
tween nations, nonetheless Mr. Martin feared that the 
effect of this clause would be to curtail greatly the 
resettlement operations of IRO. . 

Following the Canadian delegate, Dr. Gilbert Amado 
spoke for Brazil. While the constitution is not a per- 
fect instrument, he said, it nevertheless has two impor- 
tant and desirable features: first, it recognizes the 
paramount interest of the countries of origin of refu- 
gees for repatriation, and second, it recognizes the 
individual’s right of free choice and asylum. 

He noted that political dissidence is not a new 
problem; however, these uprooted people must be 
helped to secure their basic, inalienable human rights, 
by giving them the chance to settle in new lands. To 
these people, the Brazilian delegate declared, his 
country wants to open its doors. Dr. Amada denied 
that his country is interested in cheap labor. 

Like the Canadian delegate, Dr. Amada opposed the 
provision in the constitution that large-scale resettle- 
ment costs should be met by voluntary contributions. 
The introduction of this principle into the constitution 
had forced his delegation to consider its position 
anew. Nevertheless, he said, the Brazilian delegation 
would vote for the constitution, and he hoped that, 
after due consideration, his Government would join 
the organization. 

The next speaker, Dr. Leo I. Medved of the Ukrai- 
nian S.S.R., said that in view of the rejection of 
many amendments considered important by the coun- 
tries of origin, which, after all, he said, were more 
directly interested than Canada or Brazil, he did not 
consider this constitution would enable IRO to solve 
the problem. 

The maintenance of friendly relations between na- 
tions, Dr. Medved stated, demands the punishment of 
all war criminals, and no effective screening of dis- 
placed persons has yet taken place, nor is any pro- 
vided for in the constitution. He declared that so long 
as one single culprit remained among the refugees, he 
would insist on this argument. He proceeded to cite 
examples from camps in Germany and Italy to sup- 
port his assertion that organized anti-Allied propa- 
ganda is tolerated in the camps. 

If the truth of these assertions is doubted, Dr. 
Medved asked, why was the proposal for an investi- 
gating commission rejected? Because the [RO consti- 
tution does not guarantee the punishment of all war 
criminals the Ukrainian delegate felt compelled to 
vote against it. 

Mrs. Amanda Labarca of Chile stated that her dele- 
gation would abstain from voting since it was not at 
the moment in a position to undertake the necessary 
commitments for contributing to the new organization. 

The Lebanese delegate, Dr. Charles Malik, explained 
that his delegation would vote for the resolution, be- 
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cause the constitution, a result of compromise and of 
hundreds of ‘hours of debate, was “something to start 
with.” 

“IT am willing to trust in advance,” Dr. Malik said, 
“in spite of the evident risks involved, that the IRO 
will be big enough to rise above every possibility of 
abuse, that it will be impartial and just enough not to 
endanger the basic interests of my country.” 

At the same time, Dr. Malik reserved his Govern- 
ment’s freedom of action with regard to joining IRO. 
He explained that his delegation wished, by its vote, 
to help IRO come into being and assume its respon- 
sibilities. 


United Kingdom aniendment 


At the conclusion of this general discussion, Frank 
Beswick of the United Kingdom proposed an amend- 
ment which would leave the choice for the head- 
quarters of IRO between Paris and Geneva, instead of 
limiting it to Paris, as was proposed. This amend- 
ment was adopted by 18 votes to 11, with 17 absten- 
tions, thus leaving the choice between the two cities 
to the IRO General Council. 

In the final vote, in which three resolutions were 
involved, all the proposals submitted by the Third 
and Tifth Committees on the refugee question were 
adopted by a tally of 30 in favor, five against and 18 
abstentions. 

By the first of these resolutions, the Assembly ap- 
proved the constitution, and the arrangements for a 
preparatory commission. The constitution provides 
that the organization will come into being on accept- 
ance by 15 Member states representing at least 75 per 
cent of the allocated contributions. The preparatory 
commission, will be established as soon as the consti- 
tution has been signed by the representatives of eight 
governments. 

The second resolution calls on all governments con- 
cerned to take adequate measures, without waiting for 
IRO to be established, “to effect a careful screening 
of all displaced persons, refugees, prisoners of war 
and persons of similar status, with a view to identify- 
ing all war criminals, quislings and traitors.” In 
this operation, the governments are recommended 
to give high priority to all persons or groups who use 
duress, or incite others to do so, with the aims either 
of preventing refugees or prisoners of war from ex- 
pressing the desire to return to their country of origin, 
or of raising obstacles in any form to contact with the 
accredited representatives of their country of origin. 

By the third resolution, the General Assembly ap- 
proved the financial provisions of the constitution, the 
recommended budget for the first year of operations 
and the scales of contributions. 

The very night the three resolutions were adopted, 
the Secretary-General opened the two instruments— 
the constitution and the arrangements for a prepara- 
tory commission—for signature by Members of the 
United Nations. 
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Desarment from membership of all United Nations 
agencies ; immediate recall of Ambassadors and Min- 
isters from Madrid; consideration of possible further 
measures by the Security Council after a reasonable 
time: these were the recommendations of the General 
Assembly for action against the Franco regime in 
Spain. 

Members of the United Nations were asked to report 
to the Secretary-General and to the next General 
Assembly on the action taken by them in connection 
with these recommendations. 

The resolution, which was hailed by Dr. Oscar Lange 
of Poland as “the first concrete agreement upon a posi- 
tive course of action” on the problem, adopted in its 
entirety the recommendations submitted by the First 
(Political and Security) Committee (see the Weekly 
Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 20). 

It begins with a recapitulation of the fact that the 
United Nations had condemned the Franco regime at 
San Francisco, Potsdam and London and decided that 
as long as that regime remained, Spain could not be 
admitted to the United Nations. In February, 1946, the 
General Assembly had recommended that the Members 
of the United Nations should act in accordance with 
the declarations of San Francisco and Potsdam, while 
in May and June, the Security Council conducted an 
investigation of possible further action to be taken 
against the Franco regime. 


Discussion begins 


In starting off the discussion, Mr. Don Felix Nieto 
del Rio of Chile was certain that the Spanish people 
would welcome the Committee’s draft recommendation 
as evidence that the majority of the members of the 
United Nations supported them in their desire for free- 
dom. The history of this problem was long and pain- 
ful, so that many preferred to ignore it. Others had 
forgotten it, and forgetfulness permitted many persons 
to assert that the Spanish revolution was merely an 
internal commotion, a civil war. Such people ignored 
the decisive fact that the present regime had been set 
up by foreign intervention. The United Nations were 
now in a position to eradicate the effects of this inter- 
vention by adopting measures which did not constitute 
intervention. 

It was pointed out by Dr. Alfonso Lopez of Colom- 
bia that the resolution had been adopted by 23 votes 
to four, with 20 abstentions. Evidently the representa- 
tives had not found a satisfactory solution. The United 
Nations were in the act of imposing on a non-Member 
standards of political life which were not yet fully 
applied in several of the Member countries. He had no 
misgivings because a start was being made with Spain, 
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but called for a clear understanding that the United 
Nations intended to follow such a course. 

The Colombian delegation had received with satis- 
faction the Political Committee’s recommendations 
regarding the Spanish problem and the treatment of 
the Indian population in South Africa. These recom- 
mendations did not differ in spirit from those proposed 
by the Colombian delegation itself, i.e., that an opinion 
should be requested from the International Court of 
Justice on the following points: (a) whether Members 
were under obligation to modify immediately internal 
legislation establishing racial discrimination incom- 
patible with the text of the Charter; (b) whether they 
were entitled to introduce laws in the future establish- 
ing such discrimination; and (c) whether such laws 
constituted matters reserved for the internal jurisdic- 
tidn of States, regarding which the Assembly might not 
make recommendations to the State or States con- 
cerned, or to the Security Council or the Economic 
and Social Council. 

The General Assembly had decided not to consult 
the International Court of Justice. Regarding Spain, 
it had become urgent to decide whether, notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of Article 2, paragraph 7, of the 
Charter, which prohibited the United Nations from 
intervening in matters essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of any state, it was admissible for the 
Assembly to adopt forms of indirect or negative inter- 
vention intended to produce the same effects as open 
intervention. The Colombian delegation wanted to 
have it made clear that in adopting this resolution, the 
Assembly had deliberately established a precedent by 
which the United Nations could make similar demands 
upon any of its Members within whose jurisdiction 
there was no liberty, no freedom of speech, and no 
freedom of the press or association. 

There was a possibility that Franco might be dis- 
posed to help in restoring harmony among Spaniards. 
The fundamental freedoms could not be peacefully 
achieved unless the various factions in Spain agreed on 
some act of national reconciliation. 

The Cuban representative, Dr. Guillermo Belt, was 
entirely in favor of the principle of severing all diplo- 
matic relations with Franco Spain. Nevertheless, the 
Cuban delegation could not vote for the proposal be- 
cause collective action of this type constituted an inter- 
vention in the domestic affairs of a State. On the other 
hand, it would not vote against the motion because 
such an attitude would entail the danger of strengthen- 
ing the Franco regime. 

Dr. Carlos E. Stolk of Venezuela took the position 
that while his country would always defend the prin- 
ciple of non-intervention, the recommendation to break 
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relations with the Franco dictatorship constituted no 
intervention from a standpoint of either international 
doctrines or moral principles. Relations with the re- 
gime which oppressed the Spanish people could not 
be maintained without perturbing the functioning of 
the United Nations and its reputation. However, in 
order to see the resolution supported by the greatest 
possible number of Members in the Assembly. the 
Venezuelan delegation was ready not to insist for the 
time being on the suggestion to break diplomatic rela- 
tions with Franco Spain. 

Mr. Francisco de Paula Gutierrez (Costa Rica) 
agreed neither with the form nor substance of the 
proposals under discussion. Costa Rica could not 
agree to any intervention, open or concealed, against 
any government, whatever its nature. In view of the 
declarations and recommendations already in effect. 
and their lack of results. no useful purpose could be 
served by repeating what had been stated on so many 
previous occasions. 

All representatives knew that the case of Spain had 
been under consideration by the Security Council since 
April 1946, and that body had held that the present 
Spanish Government did not constitute a direct and 
positive threat to the peace of the world. It must be 
pointed out that the Council itself would determine in 
the future the precise moment when conditions in 
Spain constituted an effective danger to the peace and 
security of the world. 

It was maintained by Mr. Hector David Castro of 
El Salvador that although the proposed resolution 
appeared to be intended only against the Spanish 
Government. it was in fact directed against the Spanish 
people and that, by placing them in a position of isola- 
tion, it was capable of producing the most violent 
reactions. El Salvador would never contribute by its 
vote to inciting a new civil war. The principle of non- 
intervention was a cornerstone of E] Salvador’s foreign 
policy, and was recognized in Article 2, Paragraph 7, 
of the Charter. Nobody could doubt that the question 
of maintaining or changing its present government 
belonged to the internal jurisdiction of Spain. There- 
fore, the contemplated action of the United Nations 
was an act of positive intervention. By approving the 
draft resolution, the General Assembly would, by its 
encroachment upon the exclusive powers of the Secur- 
ity Council, be guilty of a second violation of the 
Charter. 

If the draft resolution should be adopted, El Salva- 
dor reserved the right to examine it in the light of the 
United Nations Charter, and to determine policy in 
accordance with national interests. 


The French position 


Mr. Leon Jouhaux of France recalled that his dele- 
gation had withdrawn its resolution concerning food 
for the Spanish people, because it did not want to give 
Franco a single argument by which he might say that 
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he had not been definitely condemned by the United 
Nations. This resolution had recommended that 
Member governments should end all imports from 
Spain of foodstuffs until the United Nations was , 
assured that these products were no longer an im- 
mediaté necessity for the food requirements of the 
Spanish people. 

He was not entirely satisfied with the present resolu- 
tion, but the representatives must adopt it unani- 
mously to assure any measure of success. If the 
United Nations meant to call for a revolt on the part 
of the Spanish people, that call would have to be meant 
seriously, or otherwise it would be better to have said 
nothing at all. The Spanish people had need of the 
strongest possible kind of moral support. 

In answer to the charge that the rupture of diplo- 
matic relations was intervention in the internal affairs 
of Spain, Mr. Jouhaux maintained that such a rupture 
was actually an exercise of national sovereignty, and 
therefore there could not be any question of interven- 
tion. Furthermore. the resolution was not compulsory, 
but solely a recommendation to each of the Member 
governments. 

The danger of war from Spain lay not in its military 
power but in the fact that Franco remained the symbol 
of Nazi hopes. Until the last symbol of Nazism in 
Europe was destroyed, peace would not be solidly 
established in the world. The resolution must be 
adopted unanimously to give moral support to the 
Spanish people. 

Dr. Francisco Illescas of Ecuador had no interest 
in the political position of General Franco, but he was 
intensely interested in the Spanish people. According 
to the declaration of the Security Council, Franco did 
not at present constitute a menace to the peace of 
Europe. On the other hand, the suggested action 
against Franco’s regime would endanger life, and im- 
pede the efficacy of the principles of non-intervention 
and self-determination. These fundamental principles 
should not be altered. 


United Kingdom questions paragraph 
The United Kingdom, according to Mr. A. G. Bot- 


tomley. opposed the paragraph in the resolution 
calling on the Security Council to consider adequate 
measures in the event that. within a reasonable time. 
there was not established a government deriving its 
authority from the consent of the governed. It was the 
United Kingdom delegation’s view that the Security 
Council alone had the right to decide whether to take 
action in the light of its own consideration of the 
question. The paragraph as it stood was contrary to 
the Charter, which limited action by the Council to 
cases in which it had determined that there was a 
danger to the maintenance of international peace and 
security. The United Kingdom Government was 
strongly opposed to the imposition of sanctions in 
the present circumstances. 
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Mr. Vladimir Clementis stated that the Czechoslovak 
delegation welcomed heartily the unequivocal con- 
demnation of Franco. The Spanish people were just 
as much entitled to help as other nations attacked by 
fascism. The United Nations had taken a small step 
in granting this help. The Czechoslovak delegation 
supported this step in the belief that it would be fol- 
lowed by more decisive help. 

The support of Mr. Guillermo Sevilla-Sacasa of 
Nicaragua had been given to Senator Connally’s sug- 
gestion to censure severely the existence of a regime 
described as a remnant of nazi-fascist dictatorships. 
He hoped that the Spanish people would be able to 
solve its own problem without any aid, and expressed 
Nicaragua’s traditional devotion to the principle of 
non-intervention. 

The delegation had been pleased to note that if 
qualified jurists from various parts of the world could 
claim that a collective breaking off of relations with a 
certain country was not intervention but an act of 
sovereignty, a withdrawal of the heads of diplomatic 
missions could not in any way alter the principle of 
non-intervention. With this interpretation, the dele- 
gation would vote in favor of the draft. 

Poland, through Dr. Oscar Lange, urged the Assem- 
bly to pass the resolution unanimously, and to pass it 
as a whole. The Polish representative pointed out that 
the Committee had substantially overcome a divergence 
of views as to the proper means of action to be taken, 
as proved by the overwhelming majority of 23 to four 
in adopting the Committee’s resolution. This resolu- 
tion represented the first concrete agreement upon a 
positive course of action. 

Paraguay would support the resolution, alihough ac- 
cording to Dr. Cesar R. Acosta, it did not completely 
reflect his Government’s views. He believed that the 
measure was within the competence of the Assembly 
and did not imply intervention of the kind forbidden 
by the Charter. 

Mr. Vicente Saenz (Guatemala) contended that the 
isolation of dictatorial regimes was a prophylactic 
measure. a cordon sanitaire which the United Nations 
could offer to victimized peoples to assist them in 
regaining their freedom. 


Argentina opposes resolution 

It was the viewpoint of Dr. Jose Arce of Argentina 
that the “Spanish question” did not exist in such a 
form as to give the United Nations the right of internal 
intervention. Nobody had proved that the present 
Spanish Government was a potential menace to inter- 
national peace and security. Dangers to world peace 
appeared to be coming from other directions. There 
were some persons who said that the peace and se- 
curity of the world were endangered by imperialist 
capitalism, yet no one had suggested intervening in 
the internal affairs of capitalist countries. 

The Argentine delegation was prepared to vote 
against any measure which signified intervention in 
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tne internal affairs of Spain. Each Member nation 
should act as it thought best with regard to the Span- 
ish Government. Mr. Arce was sure that the Spanish 
people would solve their own problem before the next 
meeting of the Assembly. Meanwhile, two great tasks 
required the attention of all concerned: an agreement 
on disarmament and the maintenance of peace, and 
the improvement of the food and health standards of 
millions of men, women and children. 

General Carlos P. Romulo of the Philippines had 
never had any doubt that the Franco regime was 
fascist and imposed upon the Spanish people by mili- 
tary intervention, Inaction by the Assembly at this 
point would destroy the principle of solidarity ex- 
pected by the peoples of the world. Therefore, the 
present resolution would be supported by the Philip- 
pine delegation. 

That Uruguay would also vote in favor of the reso- 
lution was promised by Mr. Mora Otero. The Franco 
regime was a menace. Mr. Otero pointed out that 
Article 2, Paragraph 6 of the Charter stated: “The 
Organization shall ensure that States which are not 
Members of the United Nations act in accordance with 
these principles so far as may be necessary for the 
maintenance of international peace and security.” 
U.S.S.R. calls for action 

Mr. Andrei Y. Gromyko of the U.S.S.R. maintained 
that facts proved that Franco Spain had not only been 
a political ally of Hitlerite Germany and fascist Italy, 
but had given military aid to the Axis Powers by send- 
ing regular troops to the eastern front to fight against 
the armies of the U.S.S.R. Therefore, it was not 
enough for the United Nations to accept a general 
declaration on this question. It must make a more 
effective decision. 

The delegation of the U.S.S.R. was still of the 
opinion that complete severance of diplomatic rela- 
tions with fascist Spain would be a fully justified 
measure. However, it agreed to the proposal recom- 
mended by the First Committee (Political and Se- 
curity), that all Members of the United Nations im- 
mediately recall their ambassadors and ministers 
plenipotentiary from Madrid, and that the Franco 
Government be debarred from international agencies. 

The acceptance of this proposal would give new 
hope to the Spanish people and, at the same time, 
enhance the prestige and authority of the United Na- 
tions. The assertion that this decision would consti- 
tute interference in the internal affairs of Spain had 
no foundation. Fascism had ceased long ago to be an 
internal affair of one country or another. Fascism 
and aggression were indivisible, and the United Na- 
tions could not forget the lessons of history. Did the 
United Nations want to fight for peace and security, 
or did it prefer to do nothing and thereby show the 
world that it was helpless to take measures with re- 
gard to Spanish fascism? 

Mr. Terje Wold of Norway appealed to the Assem- 
bly to adopt the resolution with the largest possible 
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majority. The time had come to stand together, to 
make Franco realize that the game was up. 

It was the contention of Mr. Rafael de la Colina of 
Mexico that his country had never deviated from the 
following principles and aims: condemnation of a 
regime born out of a Fascist-Nazi spirit to subjugate 
the world; co-operation with the democratic people of 
Spain; and constant expression of the hope that a 
Government might soon be established deriving its 
authority from the consent of its people. 

The United Nations were not condemning Franco 
simply because he was dictatorial and anti-democratic. 
but because he was created by the Axis. 

The Mexican delegation took the stand that regard- 
ing any interpretation of the Charter, only the General 
Assembly, acting as a body in conformity with its 
constitutional procedure and methods, had the power 
to determine what it might or might not do in each 
case coming under its consideration. 

Speaking in opposition to the resolution, Mr. Juan 
B. de Lavalle of Peru stated that the principle of non- 
intervention was the supreme safeguard of the small 
states, and must be zealously maintained. The Govern- 
ment of Peru believed that the withdrawal of ambassa- 
dors and ministers constituted a collective measure not 
provided for in Article 41 of the Charter. Owing to 
the same lack of legal justification, the Peruvian dele- 
gation had voted against the proposal for economic 
sanctions against Spain. 


United States position 


The United States delegation, according to Mr. 
Adlai Stevenson, had grave doubts as to whether the 
Charter authorized the Security Council to take meas- 
ures in the circumstances recommended in the resolu- 
tion. Therefore it was obliged to abstain from voting 
on the paragraph recommending that the Security 
Council consider measures to remedy the situation if, 
within a reasonable time, a government deriving its 
authority fromthe consent of the governed had not 
been established in Spain. 

However, in the interests of harmony, the United 
States would vote in favor of the resolution as a 
whole. 

Mr. Adolfo Costa du Rels explained that the Boli- 
vian Government had broken off diplomatic relations 
with Spain at the end of last year. This act was done 
entirely within the framework of its own sovereignty 


and without any thought of influencing other States, 
As Spain had not come nearer to the democratic ideal, 
Bolivia would now approve the draft proposal. 

The representative of Liberia, Mr. C. A. Cassell, 
contended that the people of Spain fought to maintain 
their freedom against overwhelming odds, and the 
least that the United Nations could do was to throw 
its full moral force against Franco. 

Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro of Panama was certain that 
the dogma of non-intervention had nothing to do with 
the system of collective action set up by the Charter. 
Arbitrary intervention infringed upon the principles 
of independence; collective action was based upon the 
doctrine of interdependence. Without collective action, 
there could be no peace and security. 

Actually, there was nothing in the resolution imply- 
ing physical intervention in Spain, nothing that was 
not in the sovereign rights of all powers. To invoke 
Article 2, Paragraph 7 of the Charter against the 
resolution was to miss the point entirely, 

Mr. V. K. Krishna Menon of India stated that his 
delegation would have been prepared to support a 
resolution going much further than the present resolu- 
tion. He had heard the word “intervention” men- 
tioned from time to time in the debates. He and many 
others were also familiar with “non-intervention,” and 
knew the results of that word. This was an issue 
which concerned the peoples of the entire world. The 
Indian delegation intended to vote for the resolution 
in its entirety. 


Assembly adopts resolution 


Upon the termination of discussion, the President, 
Mr. Paul-Henri Spaak, called for a separate vote on 
the paragraph of the resolution which read: 

“Recommends that, if within a reasonable time, 
there is not established a government which derives 
its authority from the consent of the governed, 
committed to respect freedom of speech, religion, 
and assembly, and to the prompt holding of an elec- 
tion in which the Spanish people, free from force 
and intimidation and regardless of party, may ex- 
press their will, the Security Council consider the 
adequate measures to be taken in order to remedy 
the situation;” 

The text of the paragraph was adopted by a show 
of hands, by 29 votes to eight, with 11 abstentions. 

The entire resolution was then voted upon, and was 
adopted by 34 votes to six, with 13 abstentions, 
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B Y a unanimous vote, the General Assembly on De- 
cember 10 passed a resolution which surveyed the con- 
tinuing food shortage of the world and made specific 
recommendations to meet the situation. 

The resolution, which was described by one of the 
delegates as a “basic charter on agriculture,” ex- 
presses satisfaction with the improvement in the world 
food situation since the General Assembly passed its 
previous resolution on the subject on February 14, 
1946. During the critical months before the 1946 
harvest, millions of lives were saved by the common 
effort of the United Nations but the food situation is 
still unsatisfactory. 

The resolution notes that a number of countries 
have not yet overcome the devastating results of 
enemy occupation and are obliged to continue emerg- 
ency imports of grains, fats and other foodstuffs. 
Many European countries, including some which be- 
fore the war were exporters of food, still suffer from 
severe shortage. Lack of cereals and other foodstuffs 
has led to undernourishment and even famine in a 
number of countries of Asia, and these have caused 
heavy loss of human life, as in the cases of India and 
China. There is also a widespread shortage of live- 
stock. 

Moreover, the resolution records, some countries of 
Europe and Asia were affected by drought and bad 
harvest during 1945 and 1946. This has resulted in 
still further deterioration of their food situation. 
Some countries, the United Kingdom for example, 
which were not under enemy occupation, have even 
introduced bread rationing for the first time. Some 
Latin American states are experiencing food shortages 
and are obliged to import grain. 


Substantially inadequate 


“The General Assembly,” the resolution continues, 
“has learned with concern that expected supplies of 
bread grains, rice, fats and oils, dairy products, meat 
and sugar appear to be substantially inadequate to 
meet minimum requirements for human consumption 
in 1947. Many countries, especially those which have 
suffered from enemy occupation and those which do 
not produce sufficient foodstuffs to meet their own 


requirements, need agricultural supplies such as . 


machinery, implements, fertilizers, pesticides and 
seeds. 

“In addition, international payment difficulties on 
the part of certain importing countries, as well as 
transport and other difficulties, threaten to prevent the 
utilization of such food supplies as may be available. 
At the same time, there is a tendency in some coun- 
tries to reduce the areas under cultivation of cereals 
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and other foodstuffs, which may cause unwarranted 
price increases and still further aggravate the food 
situation. Inflationary prices, and other price factors, 
in many cases constitute another obstacle to the pro- 
duction and distribution of food supplies to those in 
need.” 


Measures required 


Having summed up as above its findings on the 
world food situation, the General Assembly “urges 
the governments and international agencies concerned 
to adopt or continue measures designed to overcome 
the deficit during 1947 in bread grains, rice, fats and 
oils, dairy products, meat and sugar and to achieve 
the equitable allocation and prompt distribution of the 
available supplies free from political considerations.” 

The resolution then makes six specific recommenda- 
tions to food-producing countries. These are to take 
all practicable steps (1) to increase the output and 
collection of foodstuffs to the maximum extent; (2) to 
prevent reduction and encourage an increase of areas 
under grain cultivation; (3) to improve transporta- 
tion facilities for cereals and other foodstuffs; (4) to 
increase exports to countries suffering from a short- 
age of foodstuffs; (5) to continue and strengthen in- 
ternational efforts and machinery with a view to util- 
izing exportable food supplies with due consideration 
for the urgency of the food requirements in the needy 
countries; (6) to take measures against any unwar- 
ranted increase in the price of grain and other food- 
stuffs, especially such as would be detrimental to the 
interests of consumers and would mainly favour 
speculative interests without resulting in any real ad- 
vantages to the farming population. 

Countries which are largely industrial and produce 
transportation equipment, agricultural implements, 
machinery, spare parts and supplies for the construc- 
tion of workshops or which produce fertilizers, pesti- 
cides, seeds and animal feeding stuffs are urged to 
take all appropriate and practicable measures for “ex- 
panding production, increasing export, and facilita- 
ting transportation of such supplies to countries in 
urgent need of them, and for facilitating the construc- 
tion in these countries of small factories and work- 
shops for the manufacture and repair of the most 
essential agricultural machines, implements and spare 
parts, for increasing food production.” 

The general recommendation to all countries is to 
carry out, as far as practicable, measures to regulate 
consumption, including the maintenance of high ex- 
traction rates, the dilution of flour, restrictions on the 
usage of bread grains for beverages and other non- 
essential purposes as well as restrictions on the feed- 
ing of bread grains to animals, 











Governments and international agencies concerned 
are urged to continue and expand publication of the 
fullest possible information on supplies and require- 
ments of foodstuffs and materials and on action taken 
to carry out the recommendation of the resolution. 
They are also urged to continue to give attention to 
the need for measures necessary to enable importing 
countries to overcome international payment difficul- 
ties in order to make these recommendations effective 
in improving the food situation. 

The resolution was drafted by a sub-committee of 
19 countries, established by the Second (Economic 
and Financial) Committee to reconcile draft resolu- 
tions and amendments which were submitted by 
Argentina, Brazil, Canada, Egypt, Greece, Guatemala, 
Saudi Arabia, the U.S.S.R, and the United Kingdom. 

The Second Committee had received reports on the 
estimated food situation and recommendations on action 
necessary for the coming year from the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations and 
the International Emergency Food Council. 


Soviet comments 


At the plenary meeting on December 10, Andrei A. 
Gromyko of the U.S.S.R. noted that the Second Com- 
mittee had been able to reach unanimous decision both 
on the appraisal of the supplies situation and on the 
question of the measures which will be necessary to 
take in order to remedy the acute shortages. 

He commented in particular on several clauses in 
the resolution with which his delegation had been 
particularly concerned. The first concerned the neces- 
sity for taking measures against the boosting of 
foodstuff prices. “The high prices of foodtuffs, in- 
cluding exporting foodstuffs, are detrimental to mil- 
lions of consumers without bringing any real advan- 
tage to the main body of agricultural workers,” Mr. 
Gromyko said. 

Another measure suggested by the U.S.S.R, which 
was incorporated into the resolution, was that of 
calling on countries which have attained a higher 
degree of industrial development to help countries 
not sufficiently equipped industrially to construct 
small factories for the production and repair of 
agricultural machinery and implements. 

To a certain extent, Mr. Gromyko pointed out, the 
resolution reflects a U.S.S.R. proposal that “the 
export of grain and other foodstuffs to the needy 
countries should not be used to procure political or 
other advantages accruing to the exporting countries.” 
However, the U.S.S.R. proposal was not accepted in its 
entirety. As the resolution stands, the General Assembly 
urges measures with a view to achieving “equitable 
supplies free from political considerations.” Mr. 
Gromyko said that this statement does not sufficiently 
reflect the idea contained in the U.S.S.R. proposal. 
Without insisting on its inclusion in the resolution, the 
U.S.S.R. representative considered: it necessary to 
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point out “that the United Nations should not allow the 
difficult supply situation in certain countries to be 
exploited by other countries for the purpose of obtain- 
ing for themselves political or other advantages.” 

The United Kingdom representative, Percy Wells, 
noted another part of the resolution, in which he had 
been particularly interested when the question was in 
commitiee stage, namely, the clause urging the nations 
to effect a maximum economy in the consumption of 
bread grains. 

Mr. Wells noted that the estimated shortage of 
bread grains for 1947 is ten million tons, based on 
pre-war standards. Urging even greater economies in 
the use of bread grains. Mr. Wells said: “Any increase 
in the use of bread grains for the manufacture of 
beer . . . or other non-essential industrial purposes, so 
long as people lack bread, will be wrong . . . We 
have introduced bread rationing in Great Britain. 
No political or other pressure will force my Govern- 
ment to ease up on this matter, so long as such easing- 
up canbe done only at the expense and sacrifice of 
lives and health of millions of men, women and 
children.” © 

Turning to the clause calling for improved trans- 
portation facilities for cereals, Mr. Wells said: “Food 
must not be held up because transport is being used 
to carry more profitable loads. Food must be given 
the highest priority. The transport bottleneck must 
be broken.” 


Contribution of industrial countries 


Dr. Enrique V. Corominas of Argentina said that 


“the resolution . . . may well become the basic state- 
ment of principles to be followed by the United 
Nations in this matter.” Dr. Corominas spoke as the 
representative of a food-producing country. He spe- 
cifically referred to that part of the resolution which - 
calls on the industrial countries to assist in the in- 
crease of food production by providing agricultural 
countries with the industrial supplies they urgently 
need to increase food production. 

The Argentine representative first reaffirmed his Gov- 
ernment’s belief that food should be produced and sold 
at prices which, while adequate to remunerate the pro- 
ducers, should not be so high as to lead to a general 
rise of basic price levels. He also reiterated that the 
exchanges between countries producing food and 
countries producing machinery are not destined for 
the private interests of the producers as such. The 
purpose of these exchanges, he said, is to increase 
agricultural and industrial production so as to liberate 
men and not to enslave them. “We believe,” Dr. 
Corominas stated, “that the producers of foodstuffs 
should not die of hunger simply because their business 
is to sow corn destined to save humanity from hunger. 
We wish, with our produce, to feed the world. We 
want to till our fields with machines provided by the 
countries which [manufacture them] and so to com- 
plete the economic circle.” 
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In conclusion, Dr. Corominas noted that the resolu- 
tion is not the result of any unilateral thinking in the 
General Assembly, but that it was a consequence of 
the work of many in a common cause. 

The last speaker on the resolution was René 
Hoffherr of France, who addressed the Assembly as 
representative of a country temporarily in need of 
aid. He explained why France’s production has de- 
creased from 87 per cent of her needs before the war 
(the remainder being supplied by its colonies) to 65 
per cent in 1944. To regain its production capacity, 
France needs labor, the lack of which severely re- 
stricts production. New agricultural equipment is 
needed to replace outworn equipment. The lack of coal 
is responsible for a shortage of fertilizers. 

Mr. Hoffherr noted two points in which he consid- 


ered the resolution incomplete. First, “it mentions only 
casually the need for increasing the purchasing power 
of needy populations.” Second, “it provides only for 
immediate help.” He hoped that the long-term aspects 
of the problem would soon be dealt with so that “we 
shall no longer need to launch these appeals for 
charity, which sometimes involve a kind of interna- 
tional paternalism.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Hoffherr said: “A discussion of 
this kind would not have been possible twenty years 
ago. It is quite clear that the atmosphere has changed, 
that the international conscience in this matter is 
growing stronger.” 

Following Mr. Hoffherr’s statement. the resolution 
was put to the vote and unanimously adopted. 





Non-Self-Governing Territories 


= ONFERENCES of non-self-governing territories in 
order to give effect to the provisions of the Charter 
and to afford expréssion to the wishes and aspirations 
of the peoples, were recommended by a resolution 
passed by the General Assembly on December 14. The 
resolution recommends that Members responsible for 
the administration of non-self-governing territories 
convene such conferences and that the representatives 
to these conferences be elected in such a way that the 
representation of the people will be ensured as far as 
the particular conditions of the territory concerned 
permit. 

At the same meeting the Assembly adopted the pro- 
posal to set up an ad hoc committee to consider the 
information transmitted concerning non-self-governing 
territories by Members responsible for their adminis- 
tration. 


Proposal for conference 


The proposal to call a conference of non-self-gov- 
erning peoples had been submitted by the Philippine 
delegation. As originally phrased, the proposal was 
for a world conference to be called by the Economic 
and Social Council. Certain delegations objected to 
this proposal on legal grounds, and it was therefore 
referred simultaneously to the Sixth (Legal) Committee 
for a recommendation on the legal questions involved. 
and to the Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee for a recom- 
mendation on the substance of the matter. 

When the question came before the Legal Committee 
the Philippine delegation presented a revised pro- 
posal in order to remove the legal objections which 
had been raised. This revised proposal referred to the 
regional representative conference under the auspices 
of the Caribbean Commission, and recommended that 
Members having responsibilities for the administration 
of non-self-governing territories should take steps to 
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call similar conferences “so that the traditions and as- 
pirations of non-self-governing peoples may be given 
expression.” This resolution was approved by the 
Legal Committee. After rejecting various amendments, 
Sub-Committee 2 of the Fourth (Trusteeship) Com- 
mittee also passed this revised proposal with the inser- 
tion of a reference to the “wishes” of the non-self- 
governing peoples in addition to their traditions and 
aspirations. 

When this resolution came before the full Fourth 
Committee, the Committee adopted an amendment pro- 
posed by the Soviet delegation, with an addition sug- 
gested by the Ukrainian representative, to the effect 
that the Economic and Social Council, together with 
the administrative authorities concerned, should con- 
voke the regional conferences to give an opportunity 
to the peoples of non-self-governing territories to ex- 
press their wishes and aspirations. Representatives of 
France, United Kingdom, Australia, Belgium, Den- 
mark, the Netherlands, New Zealand, the Union of 
South Africa and United States made reservations to 
the resolution to the effect that it could not affect the 
sovereign rights of states. The French representative 
stressed that the suggested provisions were not in con- 
formity with the Charter, a view also expressed by the 
Canadian representative. 


Plenary debate 


The matter occasioned further debate in the plenary 
meeting of the General Assembly. The debate opened 
with a statement by the Philippine representative, Gen- 
ral Romulo, who emphasized that, in order to imple- 
ment the Charter provisions concerning non-self-gov- 
erning territories, it would be advisable to supplement 
the information submitted by the administering gov- 
ernments by the facts and views of the non-self-govern- 
ing peoples. In the long run, he said, this would also 
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be in the interests of the administering governments. 
The Philippine delegation was primarily interested in 
some concrete action being taken to give full effect to 
the Charter provisions for assisting dependent peoples 
in their progress towards increased well-being and 
self-government and, it was prepared to leave the ques- 
tion of method to the General Assembly. 

The United States and United Kingdom representa- 
tives, while stating that they had supported the revised 
Philippine proposal, opposed the resolution as recom- 
mended by the Fourth Committee on the ground that 
it violated the Charter, and ignored the distinction be- 
tween trust territories which were subject to the author- 
ity of the General Assembly and non-self-governing 
territories which remained part of the national terri- 
tory of Member states, and under their exclusive 
authority. The United Nations could not constitution- 
ally intervene in such territories. The United Kingdom 
representative also stated that the inhabitants of the 
non-self-governing territories administered by his coun- 
try already had opportunities for complete freedom of 
expression, and instanced as a further objection to the 
resolution that it referred to matters which were out- 
side the purview of the Economic and Social Council. 

Mr. Krishna Menon, of India, expressed satisfaction 
with the declarations of the United Kingdom and United 
States delegations that they had no objection to the 
essential basis of the resolution. The resolution did not 
contemplate intervening in any colonial area or taking 
over the administration of colonial territories. The only 
authority which could call a conference of non-self- 
governing peoples was a body created by the consent of 
the various nations concerned, i.e., the United Nations. 
Moreover, the wishes and aspirations of the non-self- 
governing peoples were not a domestic question but a 
fundamental concern. 


Plan of Economic and Social Council 


The calling of such a conference, argued Mr. Menon, 
was within the scope of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil which was concerned with matters relating to social 
and educational development and respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms, and was authorized 
under the Charter to call international conferences on 
matters within its sphere of activities. 

Chapter XI of the Charter, he continued, provided 
that Members responsible for the administration of 
non-self-governing territories undertook to co-operate 
with one another and this was the purpose of such a 
conference. The Economic and Social Council could 
not call the conference unless the Member states 
agreed, it would merely be the organ which would 
bring the Member states together. Finally, he stressed 
the importance of not ignoring the wishes and aspira- 
tions of non-self-governing peoples by adopting a 
legalistic attitude to the problem. 

The Yugoslav representative, Mr. Bartos, also 
quoted from the Charter in support of the contention 
that the calling of conferences of non-self-governing 
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peoples was within the scope of the Economic and 
Social Council. 

The French representative, Mr. Parodi, on the other 
hand felt that a conference of the kind suggested had 
a political character and was therefore outside the 
scope of the Economic and Social Council. No par- 
ticular organ was named to see that Chapter XI of the 
Charter was adhered to, and there was nothing in this 
Chapter which made it possible to diminish in any way 
the authority of the national governments over the 
territories which were not yet autonomous. 

At some future time, said Mr. Parodi, world gov- 
ernment might be achieved, but meantime interna- 
tional relations must be governed by the Charter. To 
act against it would be to jeopardize the chances of the 
organization to achieve its aims. He would therefore 
be obliged to vote against the resolution as at present 
framed. 

Mr. Parodi paid a tribute to the generous aspects of 
the resolution, and referred to the steps taken by his 
country for enabling the free expression of opinion 
in the non-self-governing territories under French 
administration. 


Chinese amendment 


The Chinese representative, Dr. Wellington Koo. 
suggested an amendment to reconcile the opposing 
points of view. This was to the effect that the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council should “invite the adminis- 
trative authorities concerned to organize” the calling 
of conferences instead of itself organizing them 
“together with the administrative authorities.” 

This amendment was accepted both by the Philip- 
pine and United States representatives, but the French 
representative stated that it did not meet his objec- 
tions, in particular the objection that the United Na- 
tions should act through the sovereign governments 
who administered them. The President wondered why 
it was necessary to go through the Economic and 
Social Council, and why the Assembly should not 
directly invite the competent authorities to convene 
such conferences. 

The Cuban representative, Mr. Cisneros, at this 
point re-introduced the Cuban amendment which had 
originally been placed before the Sub-Committee of 
the Trusteeship Committee. This was to the effect that 
Members responsible for the administration of non- 
self-governing territories should convene conferences 
of representatives of non-self-governing peoples chosen 
or preferably elected so that the representation of the 
people would be ensured to the extent permitted by 
the particular condition of the territory concerned. 

This was accepted by the United Kingdom repre- 
sentative, but the Indian representative supported the 
Chinese amendment on the ground that the Economic 
and Social Council because it met frequently and 
because of the nature of its activities would be in the 
best position to undertake a task of this kind. 
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Cuban proposal carried 


On being put to the vote, the Cuban amendment was 
carried by 23 votes against 14, with 17 abstentions, 
and the resolution as amended was passed by 31 votes 
in favor, one against, and 21 abstentions. 

The resolution, as adopted, reads: 

“The General Assembly, 

“Considering that the resolution on non-self-govern- 
ing peoples adopted during the first part of the first 
session of the General Assembly draws attention to 
the fact that the obligations accepted by Members of 
the United Nations under Chapter XI are already in 
full force; 

“Recognizing the importance of the declaration 
contained in Chapter XI of the Charter especially as 
it concerns the peace and security of the world, and 
the political, economic, social and educational ad- 
vancement of the peoples of Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories as well as their just treatment and protection 
against abuses; 

“Recommends to the Members having or assuming 
responsibilities for the administration of non-self- 
governing territories to convene conferences of repre- 
sentatives of non-self-governing peoples chosen or 
preferably elected in such a way that the representa- 
tion of the people will be ensured to the extent that 
the particular condition of the territory concerned 
permits, in order that effect may be given to the 
letter.and spirit of Chapter XI of the Charter and that 
the wishes and aspirations of the non-self-governing 
peoples may be expressed.” 


Information from non-self-governing territories 


Turning to the question of the procedure to be 
adopted for considering the information transmitted 
by Members concerning non-self-governing _ terri- 
tories under their administration, the General Assem- 
bly approved by 28 votes in favor, 15 against and 
seven abstentions the recommendation of the Fourth 
(Trusteeship) Committee for setting up an ad hoc 
committee to examine the Secretary-General’s sum- 
mary and analysis of the information and make rec- 
ommendations as to procedures to be followed in the 
future (see Wekly Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 20). ’ 

Concerning the first three paragraphs of the resolu- 
tion, there was no difference of opinion in the Assem- 
bly and this part of the resolution was carried unani- 
mously. These paragraphs contain an invitation to 
Members transmitting information to send to the 
Secretary-General by June 30 of each year the most 
recent information at their disposal; a recommenda- 
tion that this information should be summarized, 
analyzed and classified by the Secretary-General and 
included in his report to the Second Session of the 
General Assembly so that it may determine whether 
any further procedure is necessary; and a recom- 
mendation that the Secretary-General communicate the 
information to the specialized agencies. 
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There was, however, a difference of opinion on the 
remaining three paragraphs of the resolution. The 
first of these refers to the setting up by the General 
Assembly of an ad hoc committee, composed in equal 
numbers of representatives of the Members transmit- 
ting information and of Members elected at this 
session by the General Assembly on the basis of 
equitable geographical distribution. The second pro- 
vides that the Secretary-General is to invite certain 
of the specialized agencies to send representatives in 
an advisory capacity to the meetings of the ad hoc 
committee. The third instructs the Committee to ex- 
amine the Secretary-General’s summary and analysis 
with a view to aiding the General Assembly in examin- 
ing it and to making recommendations to the Assem- 
bly regarding procedures to be followed in the future 
and the means of ensuring that the advice, knowledge 
and experience of the specialized agencies. were used 
to the best advantage. 


Ad hoc committee opposed 


The Netherlands, United Kingdom and United 
States representatives speaking in the plenary meeting 
opposed the resolution on the grounds that the Secre- 
tariat was competent to deal with the information 
submitted, and it was not necessary to create in addi- 
tion an ad hoc committee to consider it. The Nether- 
lands representative felt that the creation of such a 
committee might lead to interference with the develop- 
ment of the internal political organization of the 
territories concerned. The United Kingdom repre- 
sentative thought that a political character might be 
introduced into the committee’s examination of infor- 
mation which was essentially technical and statistical, 
and also raised the question of whether it was constitu- 
tionally correct for one session of the Assembly to 
set up an ad hoc committee for the next session. 

Reservations concerning particular territories, con- 
tained in the list of non-self-governing territories 
under British administration, were made by the 
Guatemalan and Argentinian representatives. 

The vote on the resolution was taken in two parts. 

The first part of the resolution was approved 
unanimously, the second part by 28 votes to 15, with 
seven abstentions. The complete resolution was then 
passed by 27 votes to seven with 13 abstentions. (For 
full text of resolution see Weekly Bulletin, Vol. 1, 
No. 20). 

The resolution provides that the number of coun- 
tries to be elected to the committee should equal the 
number of countries submitting information on non- 
self-governing territories. The countries which are to 
submit information are: Australia, Belgium, Denmark, 
France, the Netherlands, New Zealand, United King- 
dom and United States. As the other eight members 
of the committee the General Assembly elected: 
China, Egypt, India, Brazil, U.S.S.R., Philippines, 
Cuba and Uruguay. 









New York City Chosen for Permanent Headquarters 


General Assembly Accepts Rockefeller Offer 


O N December 14, only three days after the offer of a 
site in Manhattan had been made for the first time. 
the General Assembly voted in favor of this location 
for the permanent headquarters of the United Nations. 
The decision marked the end of months of exhaustive 
study and travel by members of the Headquarters 
Commission. The final “eleventh hour” choice was 
made by the Permanent Headquarters Committee in 
two days. 

In appealing to the General Assembly to accept 
this site, made possible by the generous offer of John 
D. Rockefeller. Jr... Dr. Eduardo Zuleta Angel 
(Colombia}. Chairman of the Committee. said: 
“Every effort and every study we have made. every 
plan we have studied, every possibility we have con- 
templated from the construction of a world capital on 
an area of forty acres and in a virginal countryside (in 
Westchester) to the construction of a few skyscrapers 
which will surprise us by their novelty and technique. 
have served us in a very effective manner to make our 
idea progressively more precise . . . If we have been 
prepared after 36 hours to take a firm and final de- 
cision concerning the magnificent and generous offer 
of Mr. Rockefeller, it is because the study and experi- 
ence of a year of work have enabled us to realize very 
quickly and very precisely what seventeen acres on 


the banks of the East River . . . means in materially 
placing the headquarters and site of the United 
Nations in this command post of international co- 
operation.” 

In an appeal for a unanimous vote, Mr. Zuleta 
Angel continued: “I wish more especially to address 
my friends of the Pan-Arab League . . . I ask them 
cordially from this rostrum to abandon with their 
usual generosity any prejudice against New York and 
to accompany us in this -vote as they have accom- 
nied us in some other transcendental enterprises.” 

In answer, El Rifai Bey (Egypt) said that the 
Keyptian delegation has no prejudice against the site 
of New York in this respect, but would vote against 
the resolution for the reasons which had been stated 
in the Committee. where his delegation had favored 
San Francisco. During the brief discussion, before 
the Assembly voted. Mr. Makin (Australia) also op- 
posed the resolution in favor of New York, saying that 
it did not provide, as San Francisco does, the facilities 
and advantages which had been set up as a criterion 
for the headquarters. 

Forty-four Members voted in favor of the resolu- 
tion placing the headquarters at the New York site. 
Australia. Egypt. El Salvador, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi 
\rabia and Syria opposed it. Haiti was absent. 
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The Permanent 
Headquarters Com- 
mittee just before 
voting overwhelm- 
ingly for the Man- 
hattan Site. 
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Two days’ investigation 


The Headquarters Committee itself. in preparing 
to make a recommendation to the General Assembly, 
had had to make a series of rapid decisions within 
two days before reaching the conclusion that this site 
offered the best advantages of all those considered. On 
December 4, the Committee had begun consideration 
of the report of the Sub-Committee, which had shortly 
before returned from an inspection tour of prospective 
sites in New York State, Boston, Philadelphia, and 
San Francisco (see Weekly Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 20, 
page 43). Decided differences of opinion concerning 
the three locations which had been recommended by 
the Sub-Committee, arose in the Committee discus- 
sions. Although a stalemate seemed to be reached, the 
Committee rejected a proposal to postpone a decision 
until the next session of the General Assembly. 

Finally, on December 11, Senator Austin (United 
States) brought before the Committee the new offer 
which he had just received, of the site in Manhattan. 


Mr. Rockefeller’s offer 


In a letter to Dr. Zuleta Angel dated December 11. 
Mr. Rockefeller stated his belief that New York City. 
“a center where people from all lands have always 
been welcomed,” affords an environment uniquely fit- 
ting to the task of the United Nations. “For these rea- 
sons, | have ventured to obtain a firm offer covering 
property located on the East River in the midtown 
area, which, should it serve your purpose. | would be 
glad to give to the United Nations.” In making the 
offer, he enclosed a memorandum setting forth certain 
terms and conditions. Since the option for the sale 
of most of the land, owned by Webb and Knapp, Inc.. 
would last for only 30 days, a decision had to be 
reached within that period, the letter said. Mr. Rocke- 
feller offered to give the sum of $8,500,000 to pur- 
chase these properties. He stipulated that the City of 
New York should agree to acquire and give to the 
United Nations certain other properties in the desired 
zone, grant rights along the river frontage, and permit 
the United Nations to control all streets. in the area 
without restriction or limitation. Mr. Rockefeller also 
stipulated that the gift be free of taxation. 

Upon receipt of the offer, the Headquarters Commit- 
tee immediately dispatched a second Sub-Committee 
to the site in order to make an on-the-spot inspection. 
The following day, the Sub-Committee submitted its 
report. Representatives of the City of New York had 
given assurances that the land not included in the area 
secured by Mr. Rockefeller would be acquired by the 
City and given to the United Nations. The Secretary- 
General was informed by the Mayor of New York that 
at a special meeting held on December 13, the Board of 
Estimates of the City of New York unanimously 
adopted a resolution to carry out the terms of the gift 
which relate to the City. All of the terms and condi- 
tions set forth by Mr. Rockefeller could therefore be 
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Mr. John D. Rockefeller Jr. whose generous and timely 
gift helped to solve the permanent headquarters problem, 


met. Furthermore, the City was willing to consider 
the amendment of zoning restrictions in the area in 
favor of the United Nations. 

The site itself lies in the so-called two-times-height 
district. Within this height district, buildings may be 
erected at the the street line to a height equal to twice 
the width of the street. From this point upwards, for 
each six feet that a building rises vertically, one foot 
indentation must be afforded. Towers occupying not 
more than twenty-five per cent of the area may be 
built to unlimited heights. 

According to the Sub-Committee report, the United 
Nations will have the expense of demolishing and re- 
moving existing structures. which will to some extent 
be offset by salvage values. As United Nations prop- 
erty, the area will not be subject to taxation or other 
payments in lieu of taxes; customary municipal ser- 
vices will be provided without cost; water will be sup- 
plied at established rates. The usuable property, now 
1314 acres, can be extended to the East River bulk- 
head line and over the internal streets to cover a total 
area of about 17 acres. 

The Mayor’s Committee had informed the Sub-Com- 
mittee that the City would assist the United Nations 
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Queensboro Bridge 


in providing housing for its personnel, that 600 hous- 
ing units in Peter Cooper Village at 23rd Street and 
the East River would be reserved for this purpose, and 
that additional units could also be provided. 


Objections made 


Appended to the Sub-Committee report was a 
minority report by the representative of Iraq describ- 
ing the objectionable features of the Manhattan site. 
It is too small, entirely hemmed in within a heavily 
populated area, and adjoins industrial plants. Smoke, 
noise and traffic are overpowering and forbidding con- 
siderations for work. The headquarters would have no 
identity of its own. There is no possibility of expan- 
sion or protection. The width of a block is entirely 
insufficient for the space needed for the Assembly and 
perhaps the Council Rooms. Such external features as 
a tunnel, a bridge, storage houses, etc. make this site 
“a tormented area unfit for an organization like that 
of the United Nations Headquarters.” 

The Sub-Committee reported that it was not able 
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Tenements, small businesses and 
factories sprawl over the 17-acre 
area on’ which will rise the Perma- 
nent Headquarters of the United 
Nations. The rocks underneath are 
believed to offer ideal foundation 
conditions. The Secretary-General 
assisted by a 15-Member Advisory 
Committee is to draw up the plans 
and estimates, 


to judge, in the short time given to it, the advantages 


.or disadvantages which the demands of a municipal 


site would have on construction of United Nations 
buildings. Since these would have to be of the sky- 
scraper or “vertical” type, none of the previous plan- 
ning for the rural surroundings of Westchester or 
other areas apply to the Manhattan site. However, the 
building requirements have been greatly reduced by 
the choice of a municipal location. Considering the 
facilities required for office buildings for all branches 
of the United Nations and related agencies at their 
peak of expansion, it was estimated that approximately 
7,000 persons would have to be accommodated. These 
minimum requirements would have to be-met by the 
Manhattan project. It was estimated, however, that in 
a rural area, housing and service units, such as stores, 
garages, electric power plant, theater, etc., would have 
to be built, with accommodations for 50,000 persons, 
if no local facilities were available. In a rural area, 
a complete community upon which the working per- 
sonnel of the United Nations would depend, would 
have to be constructed. Since most, if not all, such 
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services are available in Manhattan, only United 
Nations personnel and their families have to be accom- 
modated in the city. 


Committee decisions 


After discussing the report of the Sub-Committee, 
the Headquarters Committee voted 33 to seven to 
recommend the Manhattan site to the General Assem- 
bly. The countries voting against the proposal in com- 
mittee were Australia, Egypt, India, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Saudi Arabia and Syria. Abstaining were Columbia, 
the Dominican Republic, France, Iran, Panama and 
Peru. In presenting the resolution recommending the 
new site, Senator Austin (United States) stated that 
the United States has never had an “ace in the hole” 
with regard to any particular site. He praised the 
Rockefeller offer as a “tremendous blessing” to the 
United Nations and stated that it was the belief of the 
United States that this was the best site offered. 


In its last meeting on December 13, the Committee 
adopted another United States resolution requesting 
the Secretary-General to prepare recommendations 
concerning the site for consideration at the next ses- 
sion of the General Assembly: he is to prepare general 
plans and requirements for official buildings and other 
necessities; to arrange for accommodations, housing 
developments and related facilities on or off the site 
for personnel of the national delegations and their 
staffs, the Secretariat, specialized agencies and for the 
families of this personnel; to estimate approximate 
costs of construction and development; and to make 
financial and other arrangements. 


Advisory Committee 


In carrying out these responsibilities, the Secretary- 
General shall be assisted by an Advisory Committee 
consisting of the representatives of Australia, Belgium, 
Brazil, Canada, China, Colombia, France, Greece, 
India, Norway, Poland, Syria, the United Kingdom, 
the United States, U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia. Con- 
sultants or experts may at the request of the Secretary- 
General be designated by the Government of the 
United States or by the Governments of other Member 
states or local authorities. 


The question of the appointment of experts pro- 
voked considerable debate before it was decided to 
include the designation of experts by other countries 
as well as by the United States. Mr. J. Nisot (Belgium) 
urged that the original text of the resolution be re- 
tained, saying that there is “nothing worse than an 
international staff of experts,” and cited his experience 
in Geneva with the League of Nations. The repre- 
sentatives of Iraq, the United Kingdom and India 
supported this view, but the amendment providing for 
designees of other nations was adopted. 
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The Committee, having ended its work for this 
session, gave formal thanks to the Headquarters Com- 
mission, which automatically dissolved when the 
resolution on the site was accepted by the General 
Assembly. 


The following day, after adopting the two Head- 
quarters Committee resolutions, the General Assembly 
also adopted a resolution of the Sixth Committee 
(Legal) and elected a Negotiating Committee to con- 
clude arrangements with United States authorities for 
the establishment of the headquarters. 


The site 


The permanent headquarters is to be located 
in the midtown section of Manhattan along the 
East River on a section of land which was created 
when Turtle Bay was filled in before 1860. The name, 
Turtle Bay, still used today for this section, is a cor- 
ruption of the original Dutch name “Dudeutel,” the 
word describing the act of making a barrel. To the 
Dutch settlers, the shape of the bay resembled a 
barrel. In 1677, sixty acres of land stretching between 
what is now 41st and 50th streets were granted as a 
farm to David Duffore. During the Revolutionary War, 
the British fortified the area, and it is believed by 
some historians that Nathan Hale was executed in 
Artillery Park at the point now at 45th Street and 
First Avenue. 


Known in recent times as a “depressed area” of 
tenements, small businesses and factories, much of the 
site was recently purchased by the firm of Webb and 
Knapp for development into modern skyscraper apart- 
ment buildings, which were to include community 
facilities. The site comprises this proposed develop- 
ment, donated by Mr. Rockefeller, together with 
smaller units to be acquired and presented to the 
United Nations by the City of New York. It is bounded 
on the north by 48th Street, on the east by the East 
River, on the south by a portion of 42nd Street and 
a city-owned property, and on the west by First Ave- 
nue. Including interior streets and the East River 
Drive, over which structures may be built, it contains 
about 17 acres. 


The site is underlain by rock at a depth of 8 to 25 
feet along First Avenue, dropping to approximately 50 
feet below the surface at points along the East River. 
According to a statement of the Chief Engineer of the 
City of New York, this will provide good foundation 
for the tallest buildings that may be desired, the 
construction conditions being unsurpassed elsewhere 
on Manhattan Island. There are no buildings of im- 
portance now on the site. 


The Grand Central railroad terminal is only three 
blocks to the west. La Guardia Airport is six miles 
away. 








Ox December 10, the General Assembly unanimously 
adopted a resolution, which originated in the Second 
(Economic and Financial) Committee, on measures 
required to provide relief in 1947 to countries still 
needing aid, following the termination of UNRRA’s 
operations. The salient feature of the resolution was 
the establishment of a special technical committee, 
whose functions will be: 

1. To study the minimum import requirements of 
the basic essentials of life, particularly food and sup- 
plies for agricultural production of countries the Com- 
mittee believes might require assistance in the preven- 
tion of suffering or of economic retrogression which 
threatens the supply of these basic essentials; 

2. To survey the means available to each country 
concerned to finance such imports; 

3. To report by January 15, 1947 on the amount 
of financial assistance required to the Secretary Gen- 
eral, who will submit the report to Member govern- 
ments. 

The Committee will consist of ten experts in the 
field of finance and foreign trade, to be designated by 
Argentina, Brazil, Canada, China, Denmark, France, 
Poland, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom and the 
United States. They are to serve in their individual 
capacities. The Assembly has urged that the govern- 
ments select persons of outstanding competence. 

By the terms of the resolution, the General Assembly 
has now called on all Members of the United Nations 
“to assist in the furnishing of relief when needed and 
where needed during the ensuing year, by developing 
their respective programs with the greatest possible 
speed and, in appropriate cases, by extending special 
credit facilities to the needy countries.” 

To avoid wasteful duplication of effort in their 
“respective programs,” the governments are to trans- 
mit their plans to the Secretary-General, who in turn 
has been directed to submit it to governments. He has 
also been directed to “facilitate informal consultation 
among governments concerning their relief plans and 
programs; and to arrange for such consultation among 
governments whenever, in his opinion,” it would be 
required, 


Voluntary contributions sought 


The Secretary-General is also to consider the “ways 
and means of collecting and utilizing contributions, 
from persons, organizations and peoples all over the 
world, equivalent to the earnings of one day’s work, 
for the purpose of helping to meet relief needs during 
1947,” and to report his findings to the Member states 
and the Economic and Social Council, which is re- 
quested to take whatever action it deems appropriate. 
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Assembly Approves 1947 Relief Plan 


Advisory group to report on needs by January 15 


When the matter first came before the Second Com. 
mittee for discussion, it was evident that the large 
majority of the Committee agreed with the Director- 
General of UNRRA, Fiorello H. La Guardia, that in- 
ternational action should continue not only in assess- 
ment of needs but also in the collection and distribu- 
tion of supplies. In the minority, however, were the 
largest contributors to UNRRA (the United States and 
the United Kingdom), who felt that the problem was 
short-term and urgent, and that it might best be solved 
by direct consultation between individual supplying 
and receiving governments. 

To this concept the majority acceded after guaran- 
tees had been written into the resolution that relief 
should not be used as a political weapon and “that no 
discrimination should be made in the distribution of 
relief supplies because of race, creed, or political 
belief.” 

Prior to the adoption of this resolution in the As- 
sembly, the delegates of the United States (represent- 
ing the chief contributor to UNRRA), Yugoslavia (a 
receiving country which had urged a far broader form 
of international action and had reserved its position 
on the resolution in committee), and the U.S.S.R. 
(which had originally expressed a preference for the 
continuation of UNRRA) all spoke on the measure. 


U. S. estimate of situation 


Stating the United States’ attitude on the problem, 
Adlai E. Stevenson reviewed the situation for the forth- 
coming year as he envisaged it. “The end of UNRRA’s 
mission,” he said, “will find the receiving countries 
with agricultural production within sight of pre-war 
levels, with industrial recovery well under way and 
with the prospect of substantially increased exports 
during the coming year. The future is brighter than 
many thought . . . possible.” 

He noted, however, that the need for relief still 
exists, and that it cannot be met through existing inter- 
national organizations. He mentioned three: the In- 
ternational Refugee Organization (see page 18); the 
International Emergency Food Council (which has 
been recommending and will continue to recommend 
allocations of foodstuffs in short supply but which is 
not concerned with the related financial problems) ; 
and the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (which exists “to relieve the difficulties 
of governments embarrassed by want of foreign ex- 
change, which would enable them to meet their needs 
for food for rehabilitation supplies”). 

The residual relief needs in 1947 not covered by 
these organizations will not, in the American delega- 
tion’s opinion, be overwhelming, but they will have 
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to be met promptly by a plan, such as that adopted, 
which combines both speed and flexibility. Mr. Steven- 
son doubted whether that phase of the plan calling for 
the technical committee to report by January 15 could 
be completed in time, and announced that his Govern- 
ment was going forward with its own program for pro- 
viding relief, to be subject to any adjustments which 
may later become desirable in the light of the Com- 
mittee’s report. 


Yugoslav reservation 


Branco Leontic of Yugoslavia, who in committee 
had reserved his Government’s position on the deci- 
sions taken, told the General Assembly that what was 
in effect a call for unilateral action was being wrapped 
“in an international mantle.” 

Objecting to the bilateral aspect of the relief plan. 
Mr. Leontic said: “Bilateral agreements do not. . . 
mean merely an innocent variation in the practice of 
international co-operation . . . [they are] absolutely 
contrary to international co-operation on a basis of 
solidarity.” He feared that bilateral action, particu- 
larly on relief, could assume the proportions of “a 
breach of friendly and harmonious relations.” Under 
the circumstances, he said, there could be no talk of 
bilateral agreements between “the so-called ‘contribut- 
ing party and the so-called ‘receiving party.” The 
relationship between two such unequal parties merely 
consists in the expression of the will of one of the 
parties . . . and in obedience [of the other] to neces- 
sity which knows no law. Obedience precludes free- 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
being interviewed by New 
York school children in the 
cafeteria of the General As- 
sembly building at Flushing 
Meadow. Mrs. Roosevelt, who 
was a member of the United 
States delegation, played a 
prominent part in the discus- 
sions on the constitution of 
the International Refugee Or- 
ganization, 
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dom of will . . . Where there is no free assent, there 
can be no legal act.” 

Mr. Leontic characterized the resolution as an “im- 
permissable compromise,” the more so because it 
would, by being a potential means of enforcing obedi- 
ence, place the receiving countries in the position of 
vanquished peoples. “However sweet the international 
omelet in which we place the contents of this resolu- 
tion.” the Yugoslav representative said, “the hungry 
people will. even while swallowing, taste the bitterness 
of the unilateral ingredient.” 


The U.S.S.R. position 


Explaining that the U.S.S.R. found it possible 
to accept the relief plan before the Assembly only be- 
cause “a number of delegations considered the pro- 
posed system the only acceptable system for them,” 
Andrei A. Gromyko stated that to the proposals for 
international action originally set forth by Mr. La 
Guardia. Director-General of UNRRA the chief con- 
tributing countries “took a completely negative attitude 
to the principles of international co-operation.” Noth- 
ing of the principles on which UNRRA’s relief opera- 
tions have been based remains in the resolution, and 
in the opinion of-the U.S.S.R. delegation the bilateral 
“manner of giving help cannot ensure the successful 
performance of the task of giving help to the popula- 
tions of the countries which are suffering from an 
acute shortage of foods and other necessities.” 

When the resolution was put to a vote, it was unani- 
mously adopted. 















Tue General Assembly has called on the Security 
Council to determine as soon as possible the informa- 
tion which the states Members of the United Nations 
should furnish in order to give effect to the General 
Assembly’s resolution on the principles governing the 
regulation and reduction of armaments (see page 11). 
Both resolutions were passed on the same day, Decem- 
ber 14, by the General Assembly. 

The resolution on information to be supplied had 
originated in an entirely different form. As first rec- 
ommended to the General Assembly by its First (Poli- 
tical and Security) Committee it would have called on 
Members to furnish to the Secretary-General informa- 
tion on the number of their armed forces at home and 
abroad, on the disposition of their forces abroad and 
on their air and naval bases abroad. 

During discussion in plenary meetings of the Gen- 
eral Assembly it appeared that agreement in principle 
had been reached on a much more comprehensive pro- 
gram—that information on armaments as well as 
forces would be included and that this information 
would be subject to verification on the spot by an 
international supervisory organization free of any 
“veto” by the great powers. 

After this proposal was referred back to the First 
Committee’s sub-committee on disarmament for draft- 
ing, it was returned to the General Assembly in greatly 
modified form and adopted thus. 

The question of information on armed forces was 
discussed at plenary meetings of the General Assem- 
bly on December 8 (see the Weekly Bulletin, Vol. 1, 
No. 20) and December 10 and 14. 


United States position 


When discussion of the resolution first recom- 
mended by the First Committee was resumed at the 
afternoon meeting of December 10, Senator Tom Con- 
nally of the United States said his delegation hoped 
that the General Assembly would adopt it as it came 
from the Committee without amendment and as expe- 
ditiously as proper consideration would permit. On 
December 8 Sir Hartley Shawcross of the United 
Kingdom had proposed an amendment to subject the 
information to an audit, and Viacheslav M. Molotov 
of the U.S.S.R. had proposed to delete the fourth para- 
graph calling for information on troops at home as 
well as abroad. 

The resolution, Senator Connally recalled, had been 
adopted in the Committee by a majority of 34 votes 
to seven. It was designed as a first step towards imple- 
menting Article 43 of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. (Article 43 relates to the agreements to be 
concluded between the Security Council and Members 
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Security Council to Determine Data Required 


Question related to disarmament proposal 





of the United Nations in connection with the armed 
forces, assistance and facilities that are to be made 
available for the maintenance of international peace 
and security). 

The resolution, he continued, provided, with good 
logic, for the submission of information as to the 
number of troops abroad in non-enemy and ex-enemy 
territories and in home territories. These reports, 
which would make a complete whole, would be of 
use to the Security Council in determining the ques- 
tion of quotas and allocations of troops. It was the 
design of the Committee that they should be provided 
by all Member states. 


Cannot understand argument 

Senator Connally said he could not understand how 
the furnishing of information regarding troops at 
home would in any way, as the U.S.S.R. representative 
had contended it would, divert attention from the 
subject under discussion, since it was information to 
be provided to the Security Council for the implemen- 
tation of Article 43. The resolution still contained the 
three essential paragraphs of the U.S.S.R. proposal, 
but it called attention to troops at home as well as 
abroad. 

The United States view was that the Security Coun- 
cil ought to know the number of troops everywhere. A 
census of troops as preliminary information for use by 
the Security Council in connection with Article 43 had 
virtually no value if it excluded information on home 
forces, for presumably then it would exclude the great 
body of the armed forces of the respective nations. 

The second argument which the U.S.S.R. representa- 
tive had used was that reports on home troops were 
connected in some special way with the problem of 
disarmament. If this was so, commented Senator Con- 
nally, there was no greater phase of this matter of 
general disarmament than the vast armies that were in 
the home countries of the great and powerful nations 
of the world. 

Mr. Molotov, he continued, need have no fear that 
the question of information on armaments would be 
neglected, for the General Assembly would soon have 
before it the general question of disarmament, includ- 
ing not only every soldier but the armaments and the 
weapons which he would employ. All armaments 
wherever located must be listed when the General As- 
sembly approached the general question of disarma- 
ment. Mr. Molotov’s proposal calling for the submis- 
sion of information on armaments was properly under 
consideration in the First Committee, which was con- 
sidering the broad proposals designed to inaugurate 
a program for the regulation and reduction of all arms 
of whatever character. 
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Mr. Molotov’s third argument against the proposal 
was that it was a device for delaying the reports on 
troops stationed abroad, which were provided for 
under the other paragraphs of the resolution; but, 
said Senator Connally, it should be much easier to 
supply the information relating to home territories 
where the military offices and the headquarters were 
located than in connection with outside territories. 


Would produce all information 


The United States Government had constantly made 
it clear that it was ready to produce all information, 
including that relating to home troops, at the time 
specified in the resolution. The United States had “no 
skeletons in its closet.” 

“We demand,” he declared, “that other nations 
show the same willingness, and not seek to keep from 
the public and the world the information as to the 
millions of men they have in their armed forces and 
the other millions that they have in the form of re- 
serves which might be called to the colors overnight.” 

Regarding the United Kingdom amendment to pro- 
vide for verification of the information to be supplied, 
Senator Connally said the United States was opposed 
to inclusion of this provision. 

There was no doubt as to the attitude of the United 
States delegation with regard to the principle of in- 
spection, verification, control and regulation on the 
general subject of disarmament, but since in this case 
the information provided at a period of post-war de- 
mobilization was certain to be of a temporary char- 
acter the United States did not feel that it was 
necessary to devise a system of verifying the particu- 
lar reports called for in the resolution. Therefore his 
delegation would be forced to vote against the amend- 
ment. 

The United States delegation, said Senator Con- 
nally, agreed to this particular resolution but it in- 
sisted that if the resolution was to have any value 
whatever, it must include the paragraph relating to in- 
formation on troops at home. 


Linked with security 


Disarmament was intimately linked with the ques- 
tion of security. Nations could not afford to carry on 
any great disarmament until they had assurance that 
there was an agency set up somewhere to give them 
security. That was one of the main purposes of the 
United Nations. 

The responsibility for the preservation of security 
and the peace of the world had been placed on the 
Security Council. Article 43 authorized the Security 
Council, with the aid of the Military Staff Committee, 
to obtain this information from all nations in order to 
determine the forces which would have to be provided 
for the international force that would preserve peace 
and security; but when that was accomplished, the 
United States delegation believed, a general system of 
disarmament would have to be adopted. 
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One of the very important things about this resolu- 
tion and the particular paragraph to which Mr. Molo- 
tov objected was the existence of vast land armies of 
soldiers with guns in their hands, and other millions of 
men in the form of reserves, ready to rush to the colors 
when the bugle blew. 

“We must not only disarm as to various destructive 
weapons designed for mass destruction,” Senator Con- 
nally declared; “we must not only disarm as to tech- 
nicological weapons and biological warfare, but we 
must also disarm as to these tremendous land armies.” 

By adopting the resolution as recommended by the 
First Committee by an overwhelming vote the General 
Assembly would be saying to all nations that it wanted 
to be given a complete inventory of armed forces 
wherever they might be. 

That would contribute to the implementation of 
Article 43 and would also afford valuable information 
with regard to the larger question of disarmament. 


Views of Egypt 


The next speaker, Abdel Razak A. El-Sanhoury 
Pasha of Egypt, remarked that the question of the sta- 
tioning of armed forces belonging to a state Member of 
the United Nations in the territory of another state 
had been linked with two other questions, those of dis- 
armament and security. Every step taken for the pur- 
pose of safeguarding peace and security would be a 
source of comfort to Egypt as well as to all other 
countries, especially as it would help in easing the 
tension and allaying the suspicions which seemed to 
stand in the way of universal peace of the world. 

This peace could not be realized while armaments 
were not reduced and controlled. It would not be 
realized before effective means had been put at the dis- 
posal of the Security Council to enable it to discharge 
its duties as defined by the Charter; nor would it be 
realized as long as any state Member of the United 
Nations stationed its armed forces in the territory of 
any other state Member against the letter and the spirit 
of the Charter. This last point had already been the 
object of an amendment submitted by the Egyptian 
delegation to proposals concerning the item on dis- 
armament, the item which had justly been considered 
as another aspect of the same problem. 


Disarmament and armed forces to be placed at the 
disposal of the Security Council, as his delegation 
understood it, implied a policy of defence through the 
United Nations; stationing of armed forces in the ter- 
ritory of other states implied a policy of defence 
through unilateral action. The two policies -were, 
therefore, contradictory. 

The policy of defence through the United Nations 
was the only one which served the purposes of inter- 
national peace and security, while the policy of de- 
fence through unilateral action, implying the old sys- 
tem of balance of power and spheres of influence, led 
and had led in the past to the sacrifice of the inde- 
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pendence of small nations and to world wars, of 
which there had been two in fewer than 30 years. 


End of unilateral defence 


Even when the Charter, in Article 51, spoke of the 
possibility of defence through unilateral action, 
whether individual or collective, it considered it ex- 
ceptional, provisional and always under the supervi- 
sion of the Security Council. In other words, the 
Charter marked the end of the old and bankrupt sys- 
tem of unilateral defence and inaugurated the new era 
of co-operative universal defence. 

The question was not whether the old system must 
be retained until the new one could be built up; it 
was rather to concentrate much more on the rapid 
building up of the system of universal defence as 
provided in the Charter so that the system of uni- 
lateral defence might soon be abandoned. 

That was the political aspect of the question. As to 
its legal aspect. the representative of Egypt pointed 
out that, according to the letter and the spirit of the 
Charter and to the principle of sovereign equality, no 
state Member might station its armed forces on the 
territory of another state Member without the free 
consent of the latter state. 

“If the Charter is too perfect,” he said, “if between 
its ideals and our facts there is a gap that we cannot 
yet bridge, then we must not continue to live under 
an illusion, and we must bring the Charter within our 
reach.” 

The Egyptian delegation, however, did not consider 
the Charter to be too idealistic. On the contrary, it was 
a very realistic symbol of the times. It was in perfect 
harmony with the new era into which the world had 
emerged from the latest conflagration, and in which it 
could not afford any more to be guided by short- 
sighted selfishness with war as an arbiter. 


French representative heard 


Alexandre Parodi of France remarked that the op- 
portunity to do some useful work in the interest of 
peace had been provided by the two-fold proposal 
moved by the U.S.S.R. delegation. One part concerned 
the number of troops stationed outside the home terri- 
tories of Member states; the second part concerned 
disarmament in general. 

The bitter experience of the past had shown that dis- 
armament on the one hand and collective security on 
the other were intermingled and could not be en- 
visaged one without the other. There was not one 
responsible chief of state who would take the responsi- 
bility of commiting his country to disarmament if no 
guarantees of security were afforded. The work of the 
United Nations was to be a study of the ways and 
means of guaranteeing collective security, and, Mr. 
Parodi said, this would be a long study. 

The Security Council, which was the main body en- 
trusted with this task, would have not weeks but 
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months of work ahead of it. If the Security Council 
wanted to bring about results as quickly as possible, 
in order not to disappoint the great hopes of the world, 
it would have to try not to establish one perfect and 
complete program but to devise successive and progres- 
sive stages of a general program of disarmament. 

The French delegation considered that the proposal 
relating to troops stationed abroad was the first stage 
of the general problem of disarmament, for it was a 
first step toward a withdrawal of these troops, a step 
that was likely to bring a considerable amount of relief 
of tension in the general international picture. 

If the overall situation were considered, it might be 
found possible for the big states, the greatest of the 
world powers, to make a first step toward disarma- 
ment through a simultaneous and balanced reduction of 
these forces. It would not be necessary to wait for the 
completion of the general program of disarmament. 
Such balanced and simultaneous reduction would 
contain the necessary elements of security in itself. 


Early action hoped for 


It was his delegation’s wish that this work should 
be commenced as soon as possible. They hoped that 
the big powers would reduce, as a first step, their oc- 
cupation forces and then come to other forces which 
could be reduced in the same fashion, and they would 
proceed in such a way that the balance would be kept; 
and that was certain to bring great relief to the general 
international situation. 

The resolution before the General Assembly, he 
continued, was a condition for the successful carrying 
out of that program, and that was why his delegation 
hoped that it would be adopted. 

The additional measures proposed, calling for in- 
formation on troops at home and for measures of 
control, had their own share of utility, but Mr. Parodi 
thought that this was all part of a general program of 
disarmament. It rather dwarfed the resolution as it 
combined the question of troops abroad with other 
elements that belonged to a broader problem; in fact. 
it introduced into that resolution the whole of the dis- 
armament problem and perhaps the whole of its 
difficulties. 

That was why Mr. Parodi thought that it would be 
advisable to be limited to the first three paragraphs of 
the resolution in order to maintain it with the logical 
character it had originally. 

The resolution as he recommended it, he said. 
would enable the Security Council to do some useful 
work toward the progressive and balanced reduction 
of these forces. 


Emphasizes need for audit 


Everybody was really agreed, said Sir Hartley 
Shawcross of the United Kingdom, that if the infor- 
mation was to be supplied at all, it obviously must be 
audited. Peace had never yet been served by secrecy 
or fear. 
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He then reviewed the situation with regard to the 
resolution calling for information on troops and the 
opposition of Mr. Molotov to the paragraph provid- 
ing that information on troops at home as well as 
abroad should be submitted. 

If Article 43 was not to be a dead letter—“and the 
action of certain states has made it a dead letter until 
quite recently’—and if collective security agreements 
were to be negotiated by the Military Staff Committee, 
the figures which were provided for in the resolution 
under each of its four headings—giving a global total 
for all the troops at the disposition of particular 
states, of their bases, of the positions where those 
troops were located at a given time—these figures 
giving a global total would be absolutely essential. 
How could the Military Staff Committee get on with 
this job until it knew what the military resources of 
the Member states might happen to be, he asked. 

How could any country safely know to what extent 
it could demobilize its forces until it knew that under 
Article 43 it would be provided with security by the 
collective efforts of the United Nations? 


Obvious answer 


Mr. Molotov had said that if particulars were given 
of troops at home, they would distract attention from 
the position in regard to foreign troops. Were the fig- 
ures concerning the armies which were still in being 
in European countries so large that their size would 


shock the world? Or was it that the figures for the 
British troops stationed outside their territories were 
so small that they would shrink into complete insigni- 
ficance compared with the armies which were being 
maintained within the territories of particular states? 
If these were not the reasons, why should publication 
of the figures in regard to both these matters distract 
attention the one from the other? Information about 
troops stationed at home would not complicate the 
position in regard to troops abroad, nor would it 
hamper the information about foreign troops. 

The U.S.S.R., continued Sir Hartley, had presented 
the first three paragraphs in the resolution, and they 
concerned information about troops, not about arma- 
ments. Exactly the same information was being of- 
fered in regard to home troops as the U.S.S.R. had 
requested in regard to troops stationed outside their 
own territory. This information, limited as it was to 
the number of uniformed and armed personnel, would 
be useful; but it was to be assumed that such person- 
nel would be armed, so that the giving of this informa- 
tion and its subsequent verification were a really 
important matter. 

The information to be submitted under the fourth 
paragraph of the resolution being considered by the 
General Assembly would be most valuable in that con- 
nection, for it would form a standard by which it 
could be made certain that great nations were in fact 
carrying out what the General Assembly would recom- 
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mend and demobilizing their forces. One of the great 
causes of fear, anxiety, tension and strain would dis- 
appear when these vast armies in Europe, possibly in 
some cases increasing armies, were demobilized. At 
the moment there was a fear and a belief—it might be 
an entirely erroneous and mistaken fear and beliefi— 
that these vast armies were being maintained. 

He appealed to the representatives of the U.S.S.R., 
“when we appear to be coming closer to a mutual and 
confident understanding, when we are examining in 
great good will and happy and friendly co-operation 
the problem of general disarmament,” not to create 
suspicion and fear, however much it might be justi- 
fied, by pursuing a policy of isolation and secrecy in 
regard to this matter. He asked them to come along 
with every other power in the world and to disclose 
this information for the enlightenment and the confi- 
dence of the world. 


Ukrainian S.S.R. opposed 


The next speaker, Dr. L. I. Medved of the Ukrainian 
S.5.R., stated that his delegation was one of the seven 
that voted against the resolution. After having listened 
to the preceding speeches, he was even more convinced 
that the position taken by his delegation was the cor- 
rect position and was in accordance with the common 
interests of all the United Nations. 

The war was over, and there did not seem to be any 
reason why the armies should remain in friendly ter- 
ritories. The assertion that the troops were there by 
the agreement and with the consent of the govern- 
ments involved only increased the suspicious character 
of the situation and increased the worries of the peo- 
ples of the world, because it was evident that the real 
reason for the presence of those troops in foreign ter- 
ritories was not made apparent. Therefore he sub- 
mitted that the U.S.S.R. was quite correct in placing 
this matter on the Agenda of the General Assembly. 

In reference to remarks made by Senator Connally. 
he declared that the great infantry of the U.S.S.R. was 
created during the war against Fascism for the pur- 
pose of fighting for a right cause, for a common cause 
for which all fought. In fact all were lucky that the 
U.S.S.R. was able to create this army. The speeches 
of Senator Connally gave the impression that he was 
trying to divert attention from the question at issue— 
the question of the presence of the armies of some of 
the Member states of the United Nations in the terri- 
tories of other Members. 


Information on armaments too 


He had not heard anyone state that he was not pre- 
pared to supply this information. If the information 
was needed for the security of the world, it must be 
accompanied by information with respect to arma- 
ments. It was evident that armies without armaments 
or armaments without soldiers could not function. 
Therefore the two were tied together, and the informa- 
tion on both must be given simultaneously. 





Hiroshima, Dr. Medved pointed out, was destroyed 
without the help of a single infantryman, and civilian 
populations in the United Kingdom were killed with- 
out an enemy soldier setting foot on British soil. 

Thus, if real security was really wanted, informa- 
tion with respect to armaments was needed along with 
information as to armed forces. 

The Ukrainian delegation would support the pro- 
posal to furnish information on armed forces and 
armaments and felt that the question of armaments 
should include all weapons—weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, tanks, guns, aircraft, atomic bombs, etc. 


Statement by U.S.S.R. 


At the evening meeting on December 10, Andrei Y. 
Vyshinsky of the U.S.S.R. stated that it was important 
to realize that when the proposal of the U.S.S.R. on a 
general reduction of armaments had been studied in 
the First Committee, the question was clearly not only 
that of armaments but also that of armed forces. The 
two questions were indivisible, and when the question 
was studied in the First Committee, the formulae ac- 
cepted by the Committee were such that there was no 
separation of one part of the question from the other. 
Armed forces and armaments were mentioned as form- 
ing one problem, and therefore all the solutions were 
being looked for as solutions dealing with the two 
parts of the same question. 

It seemed to be the proper time to ask Sir Hartley 
Shawcross and Senator Connally if they were ready 
to accept the first paragraph of the U.S.S.R. draft 
resolution with the addition of the two words, “and 
armaments,” so that the paragraph would read, “At 
what points in the territory of Members of the United 
Nations or other states, with the exception of former 
enemy territories, and in what number, there are armed 
forces and armaments of other Members of the United 
Nations, including military type organizations.” 

The same question concerned the fourth paragraph, 
which would read: “What is the total number of their 
uniformed personnel on the active list, wherever sta- 
tioned, at home as well as abroad, including military 
type organizations and armaments.” 

This question, he said, seemed to be right just then, 
and it was necessary for the clarification of the prob- 
lem before the General Assembly. 


Challenge accepted 


“Mr. President,” replied Sir Hartley Shawcross, “I 
immediately accept that challenge.” 

The representative of the United Kingdom continued 
that Mr. Vyshinsky had asked whether “we will dis- 
close particulars of our armaments in addition to our 
armies.” The whole of the U.S.S.R. delegation knew 
quite well what the position of the United Kingdom 
was in this matter. The United Kingdom would dis- 
close full particulars of all its armaments the moment 
an adequate international system of verification had 
been set up. What more could be asked? 
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What he meant was an international system, the kind 
of system which had been opposed consistently until 
about a month before by the representatives of the 
U.S.S.R., the kind of system upon which the failure to 
agree had been holding up discussions in the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

He meant an international system of inspection con- 
ducted not through the nationals of the different coun- 
tries concerned, but through an international com- 
mission of international agents. 

He then invited Mr. Molotov to say that he was 
prepared to agree then to the establishment, within the 
framework of the Security Council, of international 
machinery of that kind, operating not through national 
agencies, but through international ones, which would 
have the task of verifying, controlling and supervising 
the giving of information not only about the troops, 
but also about the armaments throughout the territory 


of the U.S.S.R. 


Submitted long ago 

To this Mr. Molotov declared that the U.S.S.R. had 
submitted such a proposal long ago. 

Sir Hartley replied that he was very glad to hear 
that, and he was certain the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion would be glad to hear it. If that was so, they 
would be able to get together the next day and com- 
mence the institution of this international system. 

Senator Connally declared that he had not intended 
to speak and would not have done so except under the 
challenge of Mr. Vyshinsky, who posed a question and 
demanded a reply. 

The United States was perfectly willing, Senator 
Connally said, whenever that system of control of 
armaments and disarmament was established, to dis- 
close every detail under a system providing for proper 
inspection and verification in order that the nations 
obeying the regulations might not be injured by eva- 
sions and by the hazards of violation. 


Introduced later 

Senator Connally referred to the U.S.S.R. resolution 
which he said was introduced only after they were 
called on to disclose the number of troops in their own 
countries. This proposed that all Members should sub- 
mit information regarding armed forces and arma- 
ments in their own territory “when the Security Coun- 
cil will consider the proposals for the general reduc- 
tion of armaments.” 

Why was it, he asked, that the U.S.S.R. was so re- 
luctant to tell how many soldiers they had within their 
own borders? 

The United States was willing to disclose where its 
soldiers and fortifications were when the proper time 
came to consider these matters under the general ques- 
tion of disarmament. That question would be dealt 
with in the regular way. 


Modification suggested 
After a brief discussion on the procedure of voting 
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on the resolution and the amendments, Mr. Molotov 
stated that if the United Kingdom amendment (to sub- 
ject the information to an effective system of examina- 
tion on the spot by a Supervisory Committee to be set 
up by the Security Council before January 15, 1947) 
were modified to include the verification both of 
troops and armaments, the U.S.S.R. would vote for it; 
but if the amendment remained in its present one- 
sided and wrong form, and if it pursued that one-sided 
and wrong line, namely, that the British and United 
States representatives were unwilling to accept the 
verification of armaments and wished only to have the 
verification of troops, the U.S.S.R. would vote against 
it. 

In reply, Sir Hartley Shawcross declared: “I think 
this is going to be a historic occasion, and I am very 
glad and very proud to be able to take part in it, for 
I think that we are now going to secure agreement on 
the establishment of a real international commission 
for the supervision and inspection of the armed forces 
and armaments of every power.” 

He was prepared, he said, to meet Mr. Molotov’s 
challenge. He then moved the following amendment 
which he had hurriedly scribbled to hand to the 
President: 

“The General Assembly recommends the immediate 
establishment of an international supervisory commis- 
sion, operating within the framework of the Security 
Council but in its operations not subject to the veto 
of any power on the Security Council, which shall be 
entitled, by agents of any nationality acting on its 
behalf, to verify and confirm on the spot in the terri- 
tory of any Member state, any or all of the informa- 
tion submitted in accordance with any requirement of 
the General Assembly or of the Security Council as to 
armed forces or armaments. 

“When the said supervisory commission has been 
established, the Member states shall be required to 
submit full particulars of their armaments of different 
categories as well as of their forces under each of the 
paragraphs one to four above.” 

Maurice Dejean of France remarked that after listen- 
ing to the very important declaration of Sir Hartley, 
it was obvious that the General Assembly was in full 
consideration of the question of general disarmament. 
There was not, however, enough time to study the pro- 
posal; it would be impossible for the French delega- 
tion to give an immediate reply on such an important 
problem. Therefore he suggested that it would be use- 
ful to refer the question to the sub-committee of the 
First Committee which was then taking up the ques- 
tion of general disarmament. 

Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo of China seconded the 


motion. 


Intended to delay decison 


Mr. Molotov then remarked that he wondered what 
was the purpose of the amendment “concocted by Sir 
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Hartley Shawcross under our very eyes.” The one 
possible interpretation was, he thought, that the 
amendment was intended to delay the decision of the 
issue and to prevent the General Assembly from taking 
a decision on the question that night. 


Sir Hartley had not said whether he preferred to 
keep the concluding part of the resolution providing 
for the submission of information on December 15 of 
this year. If the concluding part was kept and if a 
new additional proposal was made, then the question 
arose as to how it would be possible to reconcile vari- 
ous time limits which remained in the vague form in 
the additional proposal moved by Sir Hartley. 


Further, Sir Hartley had said that a system of con- 
trol should be established within the framework of the 
Security Council and that this system of control should 
not be subject to “veto.” Mr. Molotov wanted to ask 
whether this applied to the “veto,” to the principle of 
unanimity, which operated in the Security Council. If 
so, then Sir Hartley’s proposal meant that he sug- 
gested a revision of the Charter, because there was no 
other agency than the Security Council where the 
“veto” and the principle of unanimity operated. This 
point, he thought, was vague. 


In addition, the proposal stated that information 
might be required either by the General Assembly or 
by the Security Council, but up to then no one had 
made such a suggestion. If this suggestion were ac- 
cepted, then all states would be presented with two 
demands—one from the General Assembly and the 
other from the Security Council. 


This all served to show, Mr. Molotov said, to what 
extent the proposal was vague and obscure and was 
intended to prevent the General Assembly from adopt- 
ing a decision that night on the question which was 
being discussed. 


Insignificant trifles 


Sir Hartley replied that he was a little disappointed 
and dismayed. The difficulties that had been raised 
by Mr. Molotov were petty and insignificant trifles. 
Knowing as he did the dilatory procedure of the sub- 
committee on disarmament, he would be the last per- 
son to suggest that this important matter of principle 
should go to it. 


His original amendment, Sir Hartley said, was in- 
appropriate to the case where, in addition to informa- 
tion about troops, information about armaments was 
submitted. Mr. Molotov would be no more prepared 
than he was prepared to disclose information about 
armaments without being certain, first, not afterwards, 
that an effective international system of control not 
subject to the “veto” was going to be set up. 


The moment an effective international system of 
control through international agencies not subject to 
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a “veto” was established, the United Kingdom would 
open all doors to it. 

The United Kingdom did not intend to delay—it 
would give the information about troops on December 
15—but it would have verification thereafter by a sim- 
ple machinery which could be set up without difficulty 
and without cost by the Security Council. 





Must be no “veto” 


Of course in connection with the more important 
matter it must be made certain that the international 
organization could be set up without any “veto.” It 
must be made certain that the U.S.S.R. and all the 
Members of the United Nations were agreed that in 
their respective countries this commission might come 
with its agents not of their own nationality and might 
go where it chose and inspect the forces and the 
armaments of their countries. He was prepared to 
agree to that then. 

The information as to troops must be in as it stood 
by December 15, but Mr. Molotov could move an 
amendment to it so as to postpone that date to Janu- 
ary 15, and he would not object. 

The information as to the armaments under the 
new amendment would be submitted when the new 
international supervisory organization had been es- 
tablished to the satisfaction of the Security Council. 
The amendment called for the immediate establishment 
of such an organization. 

On the question about the “veto.” there was no 
suggestion of destroying the unanimity rule in the 
Security Council. This was what Mr. Molotov had 
publicly agreed to, and he was asking him then to 
vote in favor of it: namely, that this new international 
supervisory organization in its operations should be 
free of any “veto” by any of the great powers. free 
to go anywhere when it wanted to go anywhere. to see 
anything that it wanted to see in connction with the 
information required to be submitted. 

That was not an attack on the “veto.” It was part 
of the system of control and inspection which would 
have to be set up in connection with disarmament. 
atomic energy and, indeed, with any effective system 
of international verification or supervision. 

Further, it involved no complication at all. Normally. 
Sir Hartley said. he should have thought that it would 
be the Security Council, on the advice of the Military 
Staff Committee, which would seek the information 
required in order to implement Article 43 of the Char- 
ter, but Mr. Molotov had chosen a different course—he 
had asked the General Assembly to demand the in- 
formation. 

Sir Hartley himself thought it was a very good thing. 
The General Assembly should be encouraged to take 
an interest in these matters, “matters about which the 
Security Council has been singularly slow to interest 


itself in.” 
Far from delaying the matter, his amendment was 
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bringing it to a head at once, and he asked for a 
vote on it. 


Possibility of decision 


Having heard Sir Hartley’s explanation, Mr. Molo. 
tov declared that perhaps it would be possible to take 
a decision on the question. He would ignore the sallies 
and suspicions, which he thought did not merit a reply. 

He urged the General Assembly to approve the 
amendment which he had proposed and which he 
understood Sir Hartley had accepted, that information 
should be provided concerning both troops and 
armaments. This of course provided for verification 
of this information. 

As for the new additional proposal moved by Sir 
Hartley, it was acceptable to the delegation of the 
U.S.S.R. in principle, but in view of the fact that the 
language was not satisfactory to the delegations of the 
U.S.S.R.. France and China—no one, in fact, had 
said that the language was satisfactory—the U.S.S.R. 
delegation suggested that the proposal be accepted 
in principle and that it be sent to the sub-committee 
of the First Committee. 

Dr. Koo asked if the new amendment was in- 
tended to add to the previous United Kingdom 
amendment or to replace it. 

Sir Hartley stated that he was prepared to agree 
that the new amendment should go to the sub-com- 
mittee if this was the desire of the rest of the General 
Assembly. but he wanted the main resolution and his 
original amendment to be voted on in the form in 
which they then stood. 

If necessary, the new proposal might be redrafted 
in committee, but he would not consent to it being 
whittled down in any way. 

Senator Connally was also willing for the matter 
to be referred to the sub-committee, and he thought 
that the armaments amendment proposed by the 
U.S.S.R. should also be referred to that sub-committee. 


Drifted into disarmament 


After a brief exchange on procedure, the President 
interjected to say that it was evident that in connection 
with the question of information to be supplied in 
regard to troops stationed abroad the General Assem- 
bly had gradually drifted into the entire question of 
disarmament, and it was for that reason that there were 
these long debates and discussions. Inasmuch as the 
entire question of disarmament had now been raised. 
it seemed to Mr. Spaak that it would be much wiser 
to wait until the First Committee had made a report 
with respect to the entire disarmament question, and 
then the two questions could be combined and it could 
be seen then what the best thing to do would be. He 
therefore made the formal proposal that the decision 
on the entire question be deferred until such time as 
the disarmament sub-committee had made its decision 
and report on the question of disarmament. 
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seconded the President’s 





Mr. Dejean of France 
proposal. 

Mr. Molotov announced that the delegation of the 
U.S.S.R. agreed in principle to the second proposal 
made by the United Kingdom. If the United Kingdom 
delegation accepted the U.S.S.R. amendment to its 
first proposal, then the U.S.S.R. would vote for the 
first United Kingdom proposal plus the U.S.S.R. 
amendment, and it was in principle in favor of the 
second United Kingdom proposal. 

The President said the delegates should realize what 
they were proposing to do; if they voted on the amend- 
ments and the resolution it would mean that before 
the first of January all governments would have to 
send to the Security Council all the information on 
their armed forces and armaments and that before 
January 15 the whole system of international control 
and verification would have to be established. He said 
he was an optimist, but his experience in the sub- 
committee on disarmament did not give him assurance 
that in the General Assembly in a few minutes the 
delegates could agree on such a full and complete 
system of disarmament. Therefore it seemed wise to 
wait a few days and let the sub-committee present the 
whole system of control. 

Sir Hartley remarked that the U.S.S.R. was in 
agreement in principle with his proposal and that he 
was in agreement in principle with the U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal. They would get together the next day and work 
it out in proper form and put it before the General 
Assembly, which he hoped would adopt it unani- 
mously. That night would after all remain a rather 
historic night. 

After Senator Connally had expressed agreement 
with the procedure suggested by the President, Mr. 
Spaak remarked that the sub-committee should arrive 
within 24 hours at a reasonable solution of a very 
important question, and this would mark progress 
which no one could have expected a few days earlier. 


No agreement reached 


At the morning meeting of the General Assembly on 
December 14, immediately after the resolution on prin- 
ciples governing the general regulation and reduction 
of armaments had been unanimously adopted (see 
page 11) the question was again discussed. Andrei A. 
Gromyko of the U.S.S.R. reviewed the situation in re- 
gard to the proposals to obtain information on armed 
forces and recalled that the sub-committee had been 
unable to come to an agreement. 

The results of the labors of the sub-committee, 
which were later approved by the majority of the First 
Committee, did not state that the sub-committee could 
not come to an agreement, he said. Instead of forward- 
ing a resolution which had been previously accepted, 
the sub-committee had submitted a draft resolution 
which included only an appeal to the Security Council 
to define as soon as possible the type of information 
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that the Members of the United Nations must submit 
to the Security Council in order to implement the reso- 
lution concerning the general reduction of armaments. 

Thus the strange result was that the resolution which 
had been accepted formally by the First Committee 
and which had already been discussed once by the 
General Assembly seemed to have disappeared, and 
the Committee was then recommending a new resolu- 
tion replacing the one that had been formally ac- 
cepted. The new resolution was as far from the pro- 
posal previously accepted by the Committee as the sky 
from the earth. 

The U.S.S.R. delegation could not agree with the 
resolution being submitted, and it proposed that the 
General Assembly consider and take a decision on the 
first resolution of the Committee. It felt that the first 
three points of the first resolution were acceptable, 
namely: 1. At what points in the territories of Mem- 
bers of the United Nations or other states, with the ex- 
ception of former enemy territories, and in what num- 
ber, there are armed forces of other Members of the 
United Nations, including military type organizations; 
2. At what points in the former enemy states, and in 
what number, there are armed forces of the Allied 
powers and other Members of the United Nations, in- 
cluding military type organizations; 3. At what points 
in the above mentioned territories there are air and 
naval bases, and what is the size of their garrisons be- 
longing to the armed forces of states Members of the 
United Nations. 


Would support whole resolution 


So far as the fourth point was concerned, which 
foresaw the submission of information not only of 
military forces on foreign territories, but military 
forces on home territories as well, the U.S.S.R. delega- 
tion would vote against this particular point but would 
vote for the whole resolution even if point four were 
adopted. 

The General Assembly then proceeded to vote on 
the new resolution which had been recommended by 
the First Committee by 29 votes to four, with six ab- 
stentions. in substitution for the resolution previously 
submitted by the Committee. The resolution was 
adopted by the General Assembly by a vote of 36 to 
six, with four abstentions, as follows: 

“The General Assembly, 

“Desirous of implementing, as soon as possible, the 
resolution of December 14, 1946, on the principles 
governing the regulation and reduction of armaments; 

“Calls upon the Security Council to determine, as 
soon as possible, the information which the states 
Members should be called upon to furnish in order 
to give effect to this resolution.” 

As this was in substitution for the previous resolu- 
tion, and as the amendments previously proposed re- 
lated to that previous resolution, the previous resolu- 
tion and the amendments were not voted on. 





Unanimity Rule in Security Council 


General Assembly adopts recommendations for new procedures 


Tue early adoption by the Security Council of prac- 
tices and procedures to reduce its difficulties in the 
application of the unanimity rule of voting in that 
body, in order to ensure prompt and effective exercise 
of its functions, was recommended by the General As- 
sembly in a majority resolution passed on Decem- 


ber 13. 


Representing a compromise between several points 
of view on the controversial topic of the “veto,” the 
resolution earnestly requested the permanent members 
of the Council to ensure that the use of their special 
voting privilege did not impede the Council in reach- 
ing decisions promptly. 


It recommended further that in developing prac- 
tices and procedures the Council should take into con- 
sideration the views expressed by the Members at the 
second part of the first session of the General Assembly. 


The resolution. which was recommended by the 
First Committee, had been submitted by the represen- 
tative of Australia. Various other proposals had been 
rejected by the Committee (see the Weekly Bulletin, 
Vol. 1, No. 20). 


Concern expressed 


N. J. O. Makin of Australia, the first speaker on the 
subject at the General Assembly’s morning meeting on 
December 13, recalled that a great number of repre- 
sentatives had referred to the way in which the “veto” 
had been used in the Security Council during the last 
year and had expressed concern at the effect which the 
application of the “veto” was having on the working 
of the Council. The resolution which was eventually 
recommended by the First Committee was designed to 
serve the single purpose of helping the Council to 
work effectively. It was the outcome of many attempts 
to reconcile various points of view in the Committee. 


Explaining the resolution, Mr. Makin said it was 
the right of every Member of the United Nations to 
expect that if ever it became involved in a dispute or 
a situation of a kind falling within the scope of the 
Security Council the case would be considered on its 
merits and would be dealt with by the Council 
smoothly, promptly, objectively and in accordance 
with the principles of justice and international Jaw. 

The processes of pacific settlement which were laid 
down in Chapter VI of. the Charter were intended to 
be applied, he continued; it was the duty of the Secur- 
ity Council to apply them, and this duty should not be 
hampered or impeded by the exercise of the “veto.” 

The Cuban delegation, said Dr. Guillermo Belt, 
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its leader, felt very much satisfied with the results 
of the debates on the question of the “veto.” The fact 
that the majority of the representatives did not think 
it proper for the present to revise the Charter did not 
mean in any way that they had failed to disapprove 
of the “veto” privilege. 


The form in which the great majority of the repre- 
sentatives in the General Assembly, except for perhaps 
half a dozen, had expressed themselves against that 
privilege constituted in itself a very strong vote of 
censure against the abuse that had been made of it. 
He felt confident that greater understanding among 
the so-called great powers would result in the fact 
that none of these great powers would make use in 
the future of the “veto” to try to impose their own 
decisions. 


On this attitude, Dr. Belt said, would depend 
whether, in the next session of the General Assembly, 
the question of the revision of the Charter by a 
modification of Article 27 would be raised again. 


Great political importance 


Reviewing the history of the “veto,” Andrei Y. 
Vyshinsky of the U.S.S.R. declared that everything 
that had been happening during the session in com- 
mittees and sub-committees during the consideration 
of the “veto” question was not simply a question of a 
method of voting. It was not simply a procedural 
question, although it did relate to voting procedure, 
but it was a question of great political importance and 
significance. The importance was still further height- 
ened by the fact that the application of the “veto” 
related to such particularly important questions as 
those concerning international peace and the security 
of nations, which affected the lives of millions of 
people, the fate of mankind itself. 


There could be no doubt that one of the main 
reasons for the collapse of the League of Nations was 
lack of that genuine co-operation and of unity of the 
main powers without which, as experience had shown, 
the maintenance of peace and the successful struggle 
against aggression were impossible. 

In World War II the fighting co-operation of the 
great powers and of the other Allies decided the issue 
of the war and led to the destruction of Hitlerite 
Germany. 

In 1944 Generalissimo Stalin had said that the 


activity of a proposed new authoritative international 
organization would be effective if the great powers 
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which had borne the brunt of the war against Germany 
would act in the future in the spirit of unanimity and 
agreement; they would not be effective if this prere- 
quisite were violated. 


Thus, said Mr. Vyshinsky, the unity of the main 
powers was the most important guarantee for the 
effective activity of the United Nations. It was in this 
connection that the question of the “veto” should be 
considered. 


Two main considerations 


Recalling a document submitted by the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at the Yalta Conference, he said it 
combined in a satisfactory manner the two main con- 
siderations—consideration of the necessity of unanim- 
ity among the permanent members of the Security 
Council for the maintenance of universal peace, and 
consideration of the necessity for providing for fair- 
ness and justice to all Members of the organization. 


He could not help emphasizing that the right of 
“veto” was provided by the United Nations Charter 
to one body only, the Security Council, as a body 
which bore the main responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security and which, 
therefore, should be armed with a strong and trusty 
weapon in the struggle for the achievement of this 
lofty aim. 


There could be no doubt, he continued, that the 
liquidation of the principle of unanimity among the 
great powers would secure freedom of action for 
aggressive groups which were dreaming of world 
domination. The hatred for the principle by military 
adventurers and war mongers and their headstrong 
endeavors to undermine it at all costs only served as 
evidence of how important it was to strengthen this 
principle in every way in such responsible bodies as 
the Security Council. 


The principle was usually opposed, he said, by the 
representatives of those states who at the same time 
came out as the defenders of the Fascist regime in 
Spain, of racial discrimination in South Africa and of 
military oppression against colonial populations. 


If the original proposal of the Cuban delegation to 
call a conference to amend the Charter was of an 
openly aggressive character in regard to the principle 
of unanimity, the original proposal of the Australian 
delegation pursued the same aim, but in a veiled form, 


he added. 


Mr. Vyshinsky then defended the action of the rep- 
resentative of the U.S.S.R in applying the “so-called 
veto” against recommendations in the Security Coun- 
cil with regard to the Franco regime in Spain, recom- 
mendations which in fact, he said, justified an attitude 
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of tolerance and patronizing in regard to Franco. The 
best evidence for the correctness of the use of the 
“veto” in the Spanish question should be the fact that 
at this session of the General Assembly by an over- 
whelming majority of the delegations a resolution 
condemning the Fascist regime had been adopted. 


Reaffirms adherence 


Senator Warren R. Austin reaffirmed the adherence 
of the United States to the voting principle of Article 
27, including the unanimity rule, and to the Yalta 
formula. He quoted statements he had made on 
October 30 regarding these principles. 


The resolution did not challenge the voting prin- 
ciples, he said. In fact it came closest to reflecting the 
viewpoint expressed during the numerous debates, the 
viewpoint not only of the United States but, he be- 
lieved, of the overwhelming majority of the Members 
of the United Nations. 


Examining the resolution paragraph by paragraph, 
he found it entirely appropriate. 


The United States delegation believed it was a mod- 
erate resolution and hoped that all Members would 
support it in the spirit in which it was offered, as a 
noble and genuine contribution to the cause of inter- 
national peace. 


At the afternoon meeting on the same day, General 
Carlos P. Romulo of the Philippine Republic recalled 
that at San Francisco the nations were told that they 
had a choice—either a Charter with a “veto” or no 
Charter at all. The “veto” had been written in at the 
insistence of the United States, the U.S.S.R. and the 
United Kingdom. 


The United States had proposed since, however. 
that the “veto” should not apply to efforts to control 
the atomic bomb and other weapons of mass destruc- 
tion or in disarmament. Yet the United States voted 
against all efforts to amend the Charter to do away 
with the “veto” or to establish a committee to study 
the Charter and recommend amendments, 


Also the United Kingdom had made plain its con- 
viction that atomic bombs and other major weapons 
of mass destruction, together with the whole matter of 
disarmament, must be dealt with by an authority “not 
hamstrung by the veto.” Yet the United Kingdom, 
too, had voted against all efforts to amend the Charter 
to eliminate the “veto” and against establishment of a 
committee to study the Charter. 


Likewise the U.S.S.R. had made it plain that the 
agency charged with disarmament should operate with- 
out the “veto” principle. It was not yet entirely clear, 
he stated, whether or not the U.S.S.R. felt that there 
should be no “veto” to protect willful violators from 
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punishment if caught in the act of breaking disarma- 


ment regulations. However, the U.S.S.R. had also 
voted against all efforts to amend the Charter and 
against establishment of a committee. 


““Endangers fate of mankind’ 


General Romulo could not understand this inconsis- 
tency and these contradictions. The explanation, he 
thought, must be that the great powers were beginning 
to undertsand that the “veto” prevents “all practical 
results in the United Nations, that it therefore endang- 
ers the fate of all mankind.” 


He submitted that whatever the reason, whatever 
the motive, the present policy of the Big Five in oppos- 
ing efforts to eliminate the “veto” amounted to a re- 
fusal to admit a vast mistake while at the same time 
seeking to avoid the consequences of that mistake. 


He asked if this was fair to the United Nations and 
to the people of the world. 


The United States and the United Kingdom were 
in effect proposing the creation of new organs to deal 
with problems they deemed too great to be dealt with 
by the United Nations as now constructed, but if this 
policy were adopted. it would be doing the United 
Nations to death—there would be left only a shell to 
deal with mere trivia. This shell would bear a marked 
resemblance to the League of Nations, “famed for its 
achievements in such matters as the prevention of in- 
ternational narcotic smuggling, notorious for its fail- 
ure to prevent world war.” 


General Romulo continued: “Why do we not admit 
the plain fact that the Soviet Union, most steadfast of 
all in opposition to efforts to eliminate the veto in the 
Security Council, has a valid reason for that opposi- 
tion? We all know that the Soviet Union is in a hope- 
less minority in the United Nations as presently con- 
structed, a minority out of all proportion to the real 
power and influence of the Soviet Union in the modern 
world. We all know that this is the real reason for the 
Soviet Union’s insistence that the veto be retained.” 


*“One-vote-per-nation” rule 


The Soviet Union, he continued, could not grant 
real power to a “veto-free” Security Council so long 
as the United Nations proceeded on the absurd, ana- 


chronistic, undemocratic “one-vote-per-nation” rule. 
Actually none of the Big Five would be willing to 
grant authority to any international body on which all 
nations were represented as long as the vote of the 
greatest nation was no more important and powerful 
than that of the smallest nation. The idea of giving all 
nations an equal vote sounded decent and democratic, 
but it was not, he said. 


The mankind capable of producing the atom bomb 
certainly was capable of devising a voting formula 
giving to each nation of the world a power and influ- 
ence inside the United Nations proportionate to its 
power and influence outside the United Nations. 


Juraj Slavik of Czechoslovakia and Paul Martin of 
Canada also spoke in the debate, the former in opposi- 
tion to the First Committee’s recommended resolution, 
and the latter in support. The Canadian delegation, 
Mr. Martin said, had presented an eight-point memo- 
randum on the steps which the Security Council might 
take to improve its practices and procedures on pacific 
settlement. He hoped the Security Council would in 
the very near future give serious consideration to this 
program. 


Conciliation failed 


Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo of China, telling of the 
unsuccessful efforts by the Chinese delegation to effect 
a compromise in the committee stage between the 
points of view on the subject, said that unless what- 
ever resolution was passed was accepted by all the 
Members of the Security Council its chances of being 
fully implemented were uncertain. He was afraid the 
proposed resolution might defeat the very purpose 
which all had in mind—bringing about an improve- 
ment in the functioning of the Security Council in re- 
gard to its voting practice—and for that reason he 
would not vote for it, although he would not vote 
against it. He would abstain from voting because he 
felt that in the situation, with several delegations ob- 
jecting to it, it would not accomplish the purpose for 
which it was intended. 


After Kuzma V. Kiselev of the Byelorussian S.S.R. 
had spoken in opposition to the resolution, stating that 
its recommendation to the Security Council was un- 
necessary and superfluous and that the Council would 
successfully cope with its work without it, a roll-call 
vote was taken, and the resolution was adopted by 36 
votes to six, with nine abstentions. 
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“p ROMPT and favorable consideration” to the estab- 
lishment of an economic commission for Europe and 
an economic commission for Asia and the Far East 
was recommended to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil in a resolution passed unanimously by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on December 11. 

This was one of the five concrete steps recom- 
mended by the General Assembly in order to give 
effective aid to countries devastated by the war. 

The resolution took note of the preliminary report 
of the Temporary Sub-Commission on Economic Re- 
construction of Devastated Areas and the Economic 
and Social Council resolution on the subject, and 
made its recommendations in recognition of “the 
urgent need for international co-operation in the re- 
construction of devastated areas.” 

As the first concrete step, the resolution gave the 
General Assembly’s approval to the Economic and 
Social Council’s proposal to make a survey of the 
economic reconstruction of devastated areas in Asia 
—similar to that undertaken last summer in Europe 
by the Council’s Temporary Sub-Commission. 

Secondly, the resolution urged the Members of the 
United Nations, the Economic and Social Council, and 
all specialized agencies and other inter-governmental 
organizations concerned, to take all possible steps 
leading to an early solution of the problems resulting 
from war devastation. 

The Secretary-General was then directed to trans- 
mit to the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development the opinion of the General Assembly 
that. if reconstruction is not to be unduly delayed. 
the Bank should come into full effective operation at 
the earliest possible date so that it may be able to 
make the fullest possible contribution to the task in 
hand. 


Raw material survey proposal 


The resolution further recommended to the General 
Assembly that it consider undertaking as soon as pos- 
sible, in co-operation with the specialized agencies 
concerned, a general survey of raw material resources 
needed for economic reconstruction, with a view to 
recommending the adoption of measures necessary to 
increase and promote production, and to facilitate 
transportation of these materials from producing to 
devastated areas. 

The fifth recommendation of the resolution was to 
the effect that the Economic and Social Council should 
at its next session promptly and favorably consider 
establishment of economic commissions for Europe 
and for Asia and the Far East. 
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Regional Economic Commissions Recommended 


Assembly stresses financial needs of reconstruction 


When the resolution came before the General As- 
sembly, two representatives, Percy Wells of the United 
Kingdom and Dr. Oscar Lange of Poland (Chairman 
of the Second Committee, which had prepared the 
resolution) spoke in favor of it. 


Financial aspect stressed 


Giving the resolution his “enthusiastic endorse- 
ment,” Mr, Wells stressed the importance of the finan- 
cial aspect of economic reconstruction, which is given 
prominence in that paragraph of the resolution deal- 
ing with the International Bank, and also placed em- 
phasis on the recommendation for a general survey of 
raw material resources. 

Mr. Wells noted that to some extent the work of 
economic reconstruction is now being dealt with by 
existing temporary bodies—the Emergency Economic 
Committee for Europe, the European Coal Organiza- 
tion and the European Central Inland Transport Or- 
ganization, none of which is part of the United Na- 
tions. He stressed that they by no means cover the 
whole field, and that their membership does not. in- 
clude all the European states Members of the United 
Nations. In his view the proposal for a regional 
United Nations commission to handle the devastated- 
areas problem in Europe was a means of strengthen- 
ing the authority of the organizations, existing and to 
be established, dealing with production bottlenecks 
and other obstacles to reconstruction. 

The United Kingdom representative urged that the 
membership of the European commission include all the 
European Members of the United Nations. In par- 
ticular Mr. Wells singled out the U.S.S.R., hoping 
that it would “add the great strength of its moral sup- 
port to this commission, and participate actively in 
the important tasks that lie ahead of it.” 

Like the United Kingdom representative, Dr. Lange 
placed particular importance on the paragraphs of the 
resolution dealing with the International Bank and on 
the recommendations for regional commissions. He 
said that his delegation was well aware of the fact that 
“reconstruction of devastated areas does not cover all 
the important economic problems in which [the 
United Nations] is interested. We know that besides 
this problem, there is another . . . that of under- 
developed countries and of financial assistance to their 
development.” He considered that the resolution on 
reconstruction was not in competition with other 
economic plans, but rather that it complemented them 
in a plan to promote the establishment of a sound 
world economy. 








Trusteeship Recommended for South West Africa 


Tue General Assembly at its 64th plenary meeting 
on December 14 adopted by 37 votes in favor and 
none against, with nine abstentions, a compromise 
resolution concerning the question of incorporating 
South West Africa in the Union of South Africa. 


The resolution notes with satisfaction that the Union 
of South Africa by presenting the matter to the 
United Nations had recognized the interest and con- 
cern of the United Nations in the future status of 
territories now held under mandate. It recalls the pro- 
visions of Articles 77 and 79 of the Charter, according 
to which the trusteeship system shall apply to such 
territories now under mandate as may be subsequently 
agreed, and refers to the resolution of the General 
Assembly of February 9, 1946, inviting mandatory 
powers to place these territories under trusteeship. 

The resolution expresses the desire that agreement 
may hereafter be reached regarding the future status 
of South West Africa and notes that pending such 
agreement the Union will continue to administer the 
territory in the spirit of the principles laid down in 
the mandate. 


Trusteeship agreement suggested 


It states that the Assembly considers that the African 
inhabitants of South West Africa have not yet secured 
political autonomy or reached a stage of political devel- 
opment enabling them to express a considered opinion, 
which the Assembly could recognize on such an 
important question. In conclusion the resolution states 
that the General Assembly is unable to accede to the 
incorporation of South West Africa in the Union. It 
therefore recommends that South West Africa be placed 
under the trusteeship system, and invites the Union of 
South Africa to prepare a trusteeship agreement for 
the consideration of the Assembly. 

The revised resolution was presented by the repre- 
sentatives of India, Denmark and the United States as 
a joint amendment to the resolution proposed by the 
Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee. This resolution, 
which had been proposed by India and adopted by the 
Committee by a vote of 17 to 15, also recommended 
that South West Africa should be placed under the 
trusteeship system, but it “rejected any solution in- 
volving the incorporation of the territory of South 
West Africa in the Union of South Africa” (see 
Weekly Bulletin Vol. 1, No. 20). 

The new resolution which the Assembly has 
adopted, incorporates parts of the previous United 
States-Danish resolution which had been accepted by 
Sub-Committee 1 of the Fourth Committee (see 
Weekly Bulletin Vol. 1 No. 19), but rejected by the 
full Committee. This earlier resolution had, however, 
merely concluded that the data before the General 
Assembly did not justify it in “approving the incor- 
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poration into the Union of South Africa of the man- 
dated territory of South West Africa.” 


Joint text submitted 


The Danish representative, Mr. Lannung, in pres- 
enting the amendment to the plenary meeting of the 
Assembly, expressed gratitude to the Indian delegation 
for co-operating in the negotiations which led to the 
submission of a joint text, reviewed the various 
stages of the Assembly’s consideration of the question 
and outlined the terms of the proposed resolution. In 
drafting it, he said, its sponors had endeavored to 
show fairness and loyalty to all concerned and to 
reach a text which seemed clear, unequivocal and 
well-founded. 

The Indian representative, Sir Maharaj Singh, joined 
in recommending the joint resolution, stating that 
while the conclusion of the Indian resolution appeared 
in the new resolution, the Preamble had been altered 
to include the salient points of both resolutions. 

The United States representative, Mr. Dulles, 
thought that the joint resolution was a good illustra- 
tion of how the processes of the Assembly could 
bring about harmony. When the delegation of the 
Union of South Africa reported to the Assembly that 
on the basis of their information the peoples of the 
mandated territory of South West Africa desired to be 
incorporated into the Union, most Members felt that 
this Assembly should not accede to this proposal. 
There was however, much difference of opinion as to 
the legal and practical reasons for that conclusion and 
as to the terms in which it should be couched. Several 
proposals were strongly debated, but as views were 
exchanged differences came to seem less momentous 
until it was eventually possible to put forward a reso- 
lution sponsored jointly by states which were initially 
in disagreement. 


South Africa’s position 


The representative of South Africa, Mr. Forsyth, 
stressed that his delegation had spared no effort to 
explain the circumstances which led to the request for 
incorporation expressed by the peoples of South West 
Africa and to present the full facts. These had been 
fully considered by the Sub-Committee which had 
recommended a rather different resolution. In the cir- 
cumstances his delegation would abstain from voting. 
The South African delegation would report back to the 
peoples of South West Africa and would acquaint 
them with the contents of any resolution passed. The 
Union Government reserved its position as the admin- 
istering authority and also the position on behalf of 
the peoples of South West Africa. In the meantime 
South Africa would continue to administer the Terri- 
tory in the spirit of the mandate. 
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Ow December 14 the General Assembly approved the 
draft agreements made by the Economic and Social 
Council with four specialized agencies. As a result of 
this action, which was carried by a vote of 44 in favor 
and five abstentions (including the U.S.S.R., which an- 
nounced that it would not vote on the resolutions be- 
cause it does not participate in the activities of the 
agencies), the relationship between the United Nations 
and the International Labour Organisation, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 
and the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization is now in effect. The agreement 
negotiated with the Provisional International Civil 
Aviation Organization on behalf of its permanent suc- 
cessor, ICAO, remains to be approved by that organi- 


-zation’s Assembly, when it comes into existence. 


A protocol formally confirming the fact of the rela- 
tionship between the United Nations and the ILO was 
scheduled to be signed by the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations and the Director-General of ILO at 
Lake Success on December 19. 


The resolution adopted by the General Assembly ap- 
proves all four of the agreements; with a proviso in 
the case of ICAO that that organization complies “with 
any decision of the General Assembly regarding 
Franco Spain.” This decision was embodied in the 
resolution on Franco Spain adopted last week (see 
page 49), by which the General Assembly has recom- 
mended “that the Franco Government of Spain be de- 
barred from membership in international agencies es- 
tablished by or brought into relationship with the 
United Nations, and from participation in conference 
or other activities which may be arranged by the 
United Nations or by these agencies, until a new and 
acceptable government is formed in Spain.” Spain is 
a signatory to the [CAO Convention, and in accordance 
with the provisions of this Convention, Spain may 
ratify its signature and thereby become a member of 
the permanent organization. To comply with the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s decision as regards the Franco Gov- 
ernment, ICAO will have to refuse to accept such a 
ratification or else amend the Convention so that Spain 
can legally be expelled. 


Report on co-ordination 


While approving the agreements, the General As- 
sembly, “considering it essential that the policies and 
activities of the specialized agencies and of the organs 
of the United Nations should be co-ordinated,” has re- 
quested the Economic and Social Council to follow 
carefully the progress of collaboration between the 
United Nations and the agencies, and has instructed 
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the Council to report on this question within the space 
of three years, so that the Assembly may be kept in- 
formed and also so that, if necessary, the Council and 
the Assembly may formulate suitable proposals for 
improving the collaboration, after consultation with 
the agencies concerned. 


The specialized agencies of the Court 


Coupled with the resolution approving the relation- 
ship with the specialized agencies was a report of the 
Sixth Committee approving a request by the Economic 
and Social Council that the right of direct access to the 
International Court of Justice be granted to all the 
specialized agencies. Following this decision this right 
has now been written into the agreements. The reso- 
lution was adopted on the same vote which approved 
the agreements. 


In negotiating the agreements, the question of au- 
thorization to the specialized agencies to request ad- 
visory opinions was settled in various ways. ILO was 
granted a general authorization. UNESCO’s agreement 
contained a more restrictive clause, providing that the 
Economic and Social Council would have the right to 
say that a request should not be made, but that if the 
agency insisted the General Assembly could decide the 
matter. No provision was included in the FAO agree- 
ment, since that organization had refused any clause 
of a more limiting nature than that granted ILO. For 
the same reasons, the draft ICAO agreement contained 
no provision for access to the Court. 


In addition to decisions on the specialized agencies 
and the Court, the Assembly in its final week unani- 
mously adopted a resolution authorizing the Council 
itself to request advisory opinions of the International 
Court, on legal questions arising within the Council’s 
scope of activities. 


ILO Director-General speaks 


Following adoption of the resolution, the Director- 
General of ILO, Edward J. Phelan, addressed the Gen- 
eral Assembly. He stressed the importance of the deci- 
sion just taken, which has, he said, “given effect to a 
deeply-felt desire on both sides that such co-operation 
shall be instituted.” On the part of the ILO, Mr. 
Phelan traced this desire back to ILO’s 1944 Declara- 
tion of Philadelphia, which recognized that ILO’s aims 
“could be achieved, nor could its methods prove effec- 
tive, if it worked in isolation, and it pledged in ad- 
vance its co-operation with such other agencies as 
might have committed to them the responsibilities of 
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international action in the framework of a world or- 
ganization.” 


From its very beginning the United Nations has 
sought for collaboration with the specialized agencies. 
Mr. Phelan pointed to the Charter, which set forth the 
procedure for establishing relationship between it and 
the specialized agencies. 


Mr. Phelan then outlined the expectations of each 
organization of the other. On the part of the ILO, he 
said: “We look to the United Nations to maintain 
peace, since without peace the world is headed for 
destruction. We look to it also to deal with those prob- 
lems of finance, of international trade, of agricultural 
development, of transportational organization, of 
health, and of educational progress, without which 
peace would be dangerously void of positive content. 
And we look, in particular, to the Economic and So- 
cial Council to provide that framework .of economic 
and financial order without which the illimitable re- 
sources of the world cannot be made available for hu- 
man betterment.” 


To the relationship now established, Mr. Phelan 
said that his organization brings “the substantial 
achievements of more than a quarter of a century: 
We bring the determination to continue to apply that 
experience to the promotion of social justice, so that 
what the world produces may be fairly distributed, 
and so that thereby all these various efforts may rest 
on an increasingly solid foundation.” 


He warned, however, that the ILO would bring 
problems to the United Nations as well as contribu- 
tions: “We have already referred to the Economic and 
Social Council the discussions which took place at our 
American Conference in Mexico City last April, deal- 
ing with industrialization. Next autumn we are hold- 
ing an Asiatic Conference in New Delhi, to be fol- 
lowed by a Conference in the Middle East. All over 
Asia a new consciousness is stirring and it is certain 
that problems will be focussed in these Conferences, 
the treatment of which will require the assistance of 
other agencies of the United Nations. 


“But if it may often be our responsibility to in- 
‘crease your responsibilities we shall feel with greater 
intensity that we must do all in our power to aid you 
in the burdens you may assume; and it may equally 
well be that in the treatment’ of some of your prob- 
lems, for example those of European reconstruction, 
there may be aspects of them in which you would 
wish to have our active assistance. In any such con- 
tingency I am confident you may count on it to the 
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“The peoples of the world have placed their hopes 
in the United Nations,” said ILO’s Director-General 
in conclusion. “The International Labour Organisa- 
tion esteems it a privilege that henceforth we shall 
work with you in bringing these hopes to fruition.” 
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World Health Organization 


Two resolutions relating to the establishment of 
the World Health Organization were unanimously 
adopted by the General Assembly on December 14. 
The first of these urged governments to ratify their 
signatures to the constitution of that agency, and 


the second concerned the budget of WHO. 


By the terms of the first resolution passed by the 
General Assembly, Members of the United Nations 
are urged to accept the constitution as soon as 
possible, and recommended to accept the Protocol 
concerning the Office internationale d’Hygiéne pub- 
lique. The Secretary-General is instructed to take 
the necessary steps, as contemplated in the Final 
Act of the Health Conference, to effect the transfer 
to the Interim Commission of WHO of the func- 
tions and activities of the League health organiza- 
tion. 


The first resolution on WHO also approved a 
loan by the United Nations of a maximum sum of 
$300,000 for the purposes of financing the activi- 
ties of the Interim Commission from the commence- 
ment of its work to the end of the current year, and 
further approved the inclusion in the 1947 budget 
of a maximum sum of $1,000,000 as a further loan 
either to the Interim Commission or to WHO itself, 
if established. 


The General Assembly’s second resolution on 
WHO was the result of a recommendation from the 
Advisory Committee (Administrative and Budge- 
tary Questions) of the Fifth Committee. This 
recommendation the General Assembly adopted 
unanimously. 


The Advisory Committee noted that the question 
of the loans to WHO is indissolubly bound up with 
decisions on the use of the Working Capital Fund 
of the United Nations, and with policy on the 
interim financing of specialized agencies. 


The decision reached was that such requests for 
interim financing should be granted by the Secre- 
tary-General, but only on the understanding that 
they are “temporary repayable advances,” and only 
after careful consideration and under adequate 
safeguards, “The prior concurrence of the Ad- 
visory Committee would be required for advances 
aggregating more than $2,000,000 or in excess of 
$1,000,000 for one agency.” 
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Wuen the General Assembly, on the afternoon of its 
final day of meetings, came to consider the report 
of the Economic and Social Council, it had before it 
three resolutions arising out of the discussions in the 
Joint Committee of the Second and Third Commit- 
tees. The first, which was passed by a vote of 43 in 
favor, with three abstentions, commended the Council 
for the substantial progress it has made in its organi- 
zations, and for the efforts it is making to solve the 
economic and social problems with which it is 
confronted. 

The other two resolutions dealt with the Economic 
and Social Council’s arrangements for consultation 
with non-governmental organizations in category (a). 


This topic arose from a request of the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions “for the establishment of a 
closer connection with the Economic and Social 
Council.” The Council at its second session placed the 
WFTU in its category (a) of non-governmental or- 
ganizations, by which the WFTU (1) could send 
observers to all public meetings: (2) could consult 
with the Council Standing Committee on Arrangements 
for consultation with Non-Governmental Organizations, 
or, upon a recommendation of this Committee, be heard 
by the Council as a whole; and (3) could submit writ- 
ten communications for distribution as Council docu- 
ments. 

During this session of the General Assembly, the 
WFTU requested that two additional privileges be 
granted it: first, the right to submit questions for in- 
clusion on the Council’s provisional agenda, and 
second, the right to submit oral and written state- 
ments to the Council. 


Committee’s Debates 


After lengthy discussions on these requests, the 
Joint Committee of the Second and Third Committees 
accepted the first one. There was considerable oppo- 
sition even to the right to submit questions for inclu- 
sion on the provisional agenda. The opposition was 
even stronger to the request for the right to submit 
oral and written statements. It was argued that, if this 
right were granted, the WFTU would have greater 
rights than states not members of the Council. Further. 
it was considered that the Charter clearly differentiates 
between rights of “participation,” granted to special- 
ized agencies, and “consultative status.” granted to 
non-governmental organizations. 

Another point of opposition was that it would not 
be fair to single out one category (a) organization 
from the others for special rights of access to the 
Council, on the ground that all were international in 
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character and were all concerned wth a wide range of 
the Council’s interests. 

The results of the Joint Committee’s debates were: 
the second request of the WFTU was rejected; the first 
was agreed to, and recommendation to that effect was 
embodied in the first of the two resolutions before the 
Assembly on the subject; and a second resolution. 
recommending that the same privileges now proposed 
for the WFTU be extended to all non-governmental 
organizations in category (a), was adopted. 


U.S.S.R. Amendment Submitted 


When the two resolutions came before the General 
Assembly, the U.S.S.R. delegation submitted an amend- 
ment whereby that organization would also be granted 
the right to submit written or oral statements to the 
Council. This was in effect a resubmission of the 
second of two requests of the WFTU, which had been 
rejected in the Joint Committee. 

Explaining the U.S.S.R. position, Fedor Gusov re- 
iterated the contention that participation in the work 
of the United Nations on the part of the WFTU, an 
organization having a membership of over seventy 
millions in 55 countries and being concerned with the 
same economic and social questions as the Economic 
and Social Council, “has a special importance to 
the . . . Council, which cannot ensure the success of its 
work if it does not depend upon the support of such 
a massive democratic organization as the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions.” 

To an organization the size of the WFTU and 
having such a wide range of interests, the status 
granted by the Council quite naturally was not satis- 
factory to it, the U.S.S.R. delegate said, and in view of 
the fact that the organization had every right to de- 
mand closer participation as well as offer the benefit of 
such participation to the Council, the U.S.S.R. dele- 
gation was again proposing that the right to present 
written and oral statements to the Council be consid- 
ered as an amendment submitted to the General 
Assembly. 

When the Soviet amendment was put to the vote it 
was defeated. Fifteen were in favor, 28 were against 
and 10 abstained. 

The second resolution—to extend the same privileges 
to all organizations in category (a)—was then put to 
vote and passed with 38 votes in favor, 1] against and 
eight abstentions. The effect of this resolution is that 
the International Co-operative Alliance, the American 
Federation of Labor and the International Chamber 
of Commerce and any other organizations which may 
hereafter be admitted to category (a) will have the 
same privileges as those extended to the WFTU. 
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Mr. Aghnides 
of Greece 


Dr. Viteri LaFronte 
of Ecuador 


Professor Bailey 
of Australia 


aN 


Mrs. Lionaes 
of Norway 


Personalities of 
Rapporteurs , 


Thanassis Aghnides, Greek Ambassador to Great Britain since 1942, and acting 
Ambassador to the United States, was Rapporteur of the Fifth Committee (Adminis. 
trative and Budgetary) of the General Assembly. He was born in Nigde, Asia Minor 
in 1889 and educated at the Superior National Greek College at Phanar, Istanbul, 
the Anatolia College in Asia Minor and at the Universities of Istanbul and Paris. 
From 1919 to 1942 he was associated with the League of Nations; was director of its 
Disarmament Section from 1930 to 1939; Secretary of the Disarmament Conference 
in 1932; and Secretary-General of the Dardanelles Conference in 1936 and of the 
Capitulations Conference in 1937 which were held in Montreux. In 1939 he was 
appointed Under-Secretary-General of the League. Mr. Aghnides was also a repre- 
sentative of his country to the San Francisco Conference in 1945, to the Preparatory 
Commission and General Assembly of the United Nations in London and to the Peace 
Conference in Paris in July 1946. He has just been elected Chairman of the Advisory 
Committee on Budgetary and Administrative Affairs of the United Nations and named 
a member of the International Law Academy of The Hague. 


Homero Viteri LaFronte, Minister of Ecuador to the United Kingdom since 
February 1946, was Rapporteur of the First Committee (Political and Security) of 
the General Assembly. Born in Anbato, Ecuador in 1892, he was educated in Ecuador 
and at the Central University, Quito. He entered the foreign office of Ecuador in 1926 
and became secretary of foreign affairs three years later. He has been Minister 
Plenipotentiary of Ecuador to Washington, D. C., (1929-1931); Peru (1933-1936) ; 
Brazil (1939-1941) ; and Ambassador to Chile from 1942 until he received his present 
appointment. He has also held the post of Secretary of Public Education. Dr. Viteri 
LaFronte was a representative of Ecuador to the Fourth Pan-American Commercial 
Conference in Washington in 1931; a member of the Permanent Court of Justice in 
1935; and a member of the permanent committee for the codification of International 


Law in 1940. 


Professor Kenneth Hamilton Bailey, Solicitor-General and Secretary of the 
Attorney-General’s department of the Commonwealth of Australia, and Rapporteur of 
the Sixth Committee (Legal) of the General Assembly, was born in Canterbury, Vic- 
toria in 1899. He studied at Queen’s College, Melbourne University where he re- 
ceived his LL.M., and at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, obtaining his M.A. and 
B.C.L. degrees. He subsequently held positions as Head of Queen’s College, Mel- 
bourne, 1924 to 1927; was a Professor of jurisprudence, 1928 to 1930; Professor of 
public law, 1931 to-1946—both at Melbourne University. In 1937 he served as 
advisor to the Australian delegation to the Imperial Conference in London and to 
the Australian delegation to the League of Nations. He was an advisor to his coun- 
try’s delegation to the San Francisco Conference; alternate representative to the Pre- 
paratory Commission where he was Chairman of the drafting committee, and in 1946, 
served as Chairman of the negotiating committee on the Headquarters’ Agreement. 

w 

Mrs, Aase Lionaes, a member of the Norwegian delegation and Rapporteur of 
the Third Committee (Social and Humanitarian), was born in Oslo, Norway, in 
1907. She studied at the University of Oslo where she majored in economics, and 
also at the London School of Economics. After working for several years as a lecturer 
and organizer in the Norwegian Workers’ Education Association, Mrs, Lionaes was 
elected in 1936, Secretary of the Norwegian Labor Party’s Women’s Section. During 
that year she also took over her present post of editor of the Norwegian Labor Party’s 
monthly “Arbeiderkvinnen” (The Labor Woman). In 1939 she served as advisor to 
the Norwegian delegation to the ILO Conference in Geneva. After the liberation of 
Norway, Mrs. Lionaes was elected Chairman of the Norwegian Labor Party’s Women’s 
Movement. She has written a number of popular and scientific studies on various 
economic and social questions. 
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Karel Lisicky, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, and a member 
of the Czechoslovak delegation to the General Assembly, is Rapporteur of the Fourth 
(Trusteeship) Committee. He was born in Holesov, Moravia, March 28, 1893. He 
studied in Alsace-Lorraine and was educated in law at Prague and Strasbourg 
Universities. Following World War I, he was Secretary to the Czechoslovak Lega- 
tion, Paris, 1920-1926, Counselor at Warsaw, 1927-1931: member of the Czecho- 
slovak delegation to the Conference at Lausanne, and Rapporteur to the Reparations 
Conference, and peace treaty with Roumania, 1932; and a member of the political 
section of the League of Nations, 1934-1937. In 1936, he was appointed Chargé 
d’Affairs, at the Czechoslovak Legation, in London, and since 1941 has held the rank 
of Minister Plenipotentiary in the Czechoslovak Ministry of Foreign Affairs. He was 
a member of the Czechoslovak delegation to the Executive Committee, the Preparatory 
Commission and the General Assembly of the United Nations in London in 1945-1946. 
He speaks and writes fluently Czechoslovak, French, Russian, German, Polish and 
English, 

xy 

David John Lidbury, Assistant Director-General of the British General Post 
Office, was Chairman of the Meeting of Governmental Postal Experts, whose task it 
was to draft a special agreement for relations between the United Nations and the 
Universal Postal Union. He was born at Bridgend, South Wales, in 1884 and was 
educated at Llandovery School and Oxford University. He has been in the service 
of the British General Post Office since 1908. During World War I (1914 to 1918) 
Mr. Lidbury was deputy director of the British Army Postal Service. In 1939 he led 
the British delegation to the Postal Union Congress at Buenos Aires of which he was 
elected Chairman. Between the end of World War I until his appointment early in 
1940 Mr. Lidbury was Regional Director of the London Postal Region. 


Ww 

Andrew Wellington Cordier, Executive Assistant to the Secretary-General, was 
born in Canton, Ohio in 1901. He studied at Manchester College, Indiana receiving 
his degress of M. A. in 1923 and LL. D in 1946, From 1927 to 1944 Mr. Cordier was 
Chairman of the Department of History and Political Science at his alma mater and 
from 1929 to 1944, a lecturer in the social sciences for Indiana University. He 
travelled extensively between 1928 and 1941 and made surveys in the Sudetenland, 
Danzig, The Chaco and other areas, and studied for a year (1930-1931) at 
the Graduate Institute of International Studies in Geneva. From 1944 to 1946 he 
served with the Department of State as an expert in international security and was 
technical expert to the United States delegation to the San Francisco Conference. He 
was Chief of Section, and then Adviser to the Executive Secretary of the Preparatory 
Commission of the United Nations, and later, Adviser to the President of the first 
part of the first session of the General Assembly in London. 


Ww 


Ernesto Sanjinés, Minister Plenipotentiary and acting chairman of the Bolivian 
delegation, was Rapporteur of the Second Committee (Economic and Financial) of 
the General Assembly. He was born in Bolivia in 1894 and graduated in law from 
the University of La Paz where he subsequently served as a professor of economics 
and financial science. He was also professor of criminal law at the University of 
Cochabamba. He later became Secretary-General of the Association of Mining 
Industrialists of Bolivia and Executive Counselor to various economic organizations 
such as the Compafiia Recaudadora Nacional, (National Revenue Collecting Bureau), 
Caja de Seguros y Ahorro Obrero (Workmen’s Insurance and Savings Bank), Central 
Bank of Bolivia, etc. In 1930 he became Undersecretary of Finance. During the 
Chaco War (1928-1933) he was appointed Director General of Supplies for the Army 
and subsequently became Minister of National Defence. 
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International Children’s Fund Established 


U.N. to continue UNRRA’s advisory social welfare functions 


In addition to taking decisions on the continuation of 
relief and refugee activities when UNRRA ceases its 
operations (see pages .. and .., respectively), the 
General Assembly in a series of unanimous decisions 
last week took measures necessary for the United 
Nations to assume other UNRRA functions. It estab- 
lished, on UNRRA’s recommendation, the Interna- 
tional Emergency Children’s Fund, and provided for 
the continuation of UNRRA’s advisory social welfare 
activities with special reference to the need of children. 


In still another unanimous decision, the General 
Assembly thanked its Committee on UNRRA (estab- 
lished during the first part of the first session) for its 
work in urging Members of the United. Nations to 
make available the balance of their contributions to 
UNRRA, and asked the Member states “to consider 
sympathetically” the Committee’s communications, in 
order that UNRRA may have at its dispoal, for the 
completion of its task, the full amount recommended 


by the UNRRA Council. 


The Children’s Fund 


The International Emergency Children’s Fund is 
designed, in the words of Mrs. Aase Lionaes of Nor- 
way, Rapporteur of the Third (Social, Humanitarian 
and Cultural) Committee, “to meet one of the most 
cruel and urgent needs that have arisen from the 
destruction of the war.” The Fund will aid children 
and adolescents of countries which were victims of 
aggression, and will be used for child health purposes 
generally. 


The Fund is to be financed by any assets made 
available by UNRRA after its work is completed, to- 
gether with any contributions or gifts from govern- 
ments, voluntary agencies, organizations, individuals 
or other resources. It will be administered by an 
Executive Director, appointed by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral in consultation with the Fund’s Executive Board, 
which is to be composed of representatives of 25 
countries and is to formulate the policies (including 
the determination of programs and financial alloca- 
tions) for the Fund, in accordance with such prin- 
ciples as may be laid down by the Economic and 
Social Council. 


The International Emergency Children’s Fund was 
originally recommended by the UNRRA Council last 
August. The Council established a standing committee 
to consult with the competent organs of the United 
Nations with a view to setting up the Fund. In the 
course of several meetings held at Geneva, Wash- 
ington and New York, the constitution of the Fund 
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was thoroughly examined, in conjunction with repre- 
sentatives of the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, with the Director-General of UNRRA and 
the Acting President of the Economic and Social 
Council. As a result, the Economic and Social Council 
at its third session decided to recommend to the Gen- 
eral Assembly that it establish the Fund. 


During this session of the Assembly, a sub-commit- 
tee of the Third Committee took note of the situation 
with which Europe and parts of Asia will be faced in 
the next few years in so far as it affects the rehabilita- 
tion of children: a general shortage of essential food- 
stuffs, affecting even countries which were exporters 
before the war and the difficulties of many countries 
in securing by means of exports or loans enough 
foreign exchange for buying foods sufficient to main- 
tain a physiological minimum for the children. These 
difficulties Mrs. Lionaes pointed out in her Rappor- 
teur’s report to the General Assembly, will be aggra- 
vated by the termination of the activities of UNRRA. 


Effects of the war 


Mrs. Lionaes described in graphic detail the effect 
of the war on the children of the world: “The children 
of Europe and China were not only deprived of food 
for several cruel years but lived in a state of constant 
terror, witnesses to the massacre of civilians and of the 
horrors of scientific warfare, and exposed to the 
progressive lowering of standards of social conduct. 
The urgent problem facing the United Nations is how 
to ensure the survival of these children. Millions of 
adults have emerged from the war less fit to meet 
the grave problems of the day than in 1939. The 
hope of the world rests in the coming generation.” 


“The prime responsibility for the rising genera- 
tion,” Mrs. Lionaes continued, “lies with the national 
governments, and there is hardly one of them today 
for whom this is not a matter of highest national in- 
terest.” Food supplies are the first problem to be met. 
The second is the rehabilitation and the manning of 
children’s institutions. In some cases, the number of 
physicians and nurses has been reduced to one-half of 
the pre-war strength, as a result of extermination by 
aggressors, by warfare and by lack of training facili- 
ties. The result has been that nutritional and social 
diseases are rampant among children and adolescents, 
and infant mortality has in many areas doubled or 
trebled. “Millions of orphans are being cared for 
under the most deplorable conditions,” the report 
said; “crippled children in untold thousands are left 
with the scantiest care or no care at all.” 
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The types of institutions to be constituted differ ac- 
cording to the specific problems facing individual 
countries, of which the school child, infant mortality, 
tuberculosis, and the orphan and cripple are examples. 
Most of the equipment needed can be produced by 
domestic resources, but in all cases there remains a 
deficit—not only of equipment, but of medical sup- 
plies, clothing and shoes, which will have to be cov- 
ered by overseas supplies, and extensive facilities for 
training the necessary personnel will have to be set up 
if national programs are to be implemented. 


From incomplete information, Mrs, Lionaes stated 
that “a considerable sum is required to cover” the in- 
dicated imports. While there are numerous and gen- 
erous voluntary agencies concerned with the problems 
of child rehabilitation, they can only undertake a 
fraction of the task. As a basis for the Fund’s opera- 
tion, her report recommended that the co-ordinated 
national programs, together with statements of import 
requirements would form the basis for determining 
the size of the budget and the specific character of the 
operations of the Fund. Responsibility for the pro- 
curement and shipment of supplies would in most 
cases be left to the receiving governments. Only in 
special cases would the Fund itself undertake the pur- 
chase and transport of supplies. 


Social welfare activities of UNRRA 


In addition to recommending establishment of the 
Children’s Fund, the UNRRA Council at its Geneva 
meeting last August requested the United Nations to 
take over its advisory social welfare functions. The 
Economic and Social Council endorsed this recom- 
mendation, giving particular emphasis to the social 
welfare needs of children. Last week the General As- 
sembly unanimously agreed to do so, and allocated 
$670,000 for this purpose during the coming year. 


By the terms of the resolution, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral has been authorized to provide, in consultation 
with the Economic and Social Council and with the 
specialized agencies concerned, for the continuance of 
UNRRA’s advisory social welfare work, The program 
which the United Nations has now undertaken in- 
cludes: 


1. Retaining a requisite number of social welfare 
experts to provide advisory services, on the request 
of governments which show the need for them, and to 
put into practice new technical methods in any branch 
of social welfare; 


2. Retaining a requisite number of social welfare 
officials to observe and familiarize themselves with the 
experience of other countries administering social wel- 
fare programs; 


3. Providing advice, demonstration and instruction 
in connection with the manufacture of prosthenic ap- 
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Housing Conference Proposed 


Tue General Assembly on December 14 unanimously 
adopted a resolution recommending to the Economic 
and Social Council that it instruct its appropriate 
Commissions to expedite their study of housing prob- 
lems, with special reference to the organization and 
unification of international exchanges of information 
relating in particular to town planning principles, 
building techniques and the climatic, economic and 
financial, legal and legislative aspects of housing and 
town planning questions. The Council is also requested 
to consider the desirability of holding an international 
conference of experts to advise on the need for estab- 
lishing an international mechanism to collate such 
information, lay down guiding principles for new 
technical research on materials, methods of use and 
prefabrication, and to define standards capable of 
general application. 


The recommendations were made by the General 
Assembly in view of the magnitude and gravity of 
housing problems in various parts of the world, and 
the advisability of providing for exchange of views 
and constant liaison between the technical experts of 
the various nations, and in view of a recommendation 
already made by the special meeting on emergency 
housing problems which was convened last July by the 
Emergency Economic Committee for Europe, and also 
of the recommendations of the housing sub-committee 
of the Emergency Economic Committee for Europe. 
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pliances and the vocational training of physically 
handicapped persons, and furnishing the necessary 
equipment and tools; 


4. Furnishing, to Member countries which have 
been devastated by the war, technical publications 
helpful in the training of social welfare workers. 


UNRRA maintained fellowships for study of the 
field of social welfare, and this plan is being con- 
tinued by the United Nations. The Secretary-General 
has been directed to select fellows on the basis of pro- 
posals received from governments. 


The extent of the needed services to be furnished 
the various governments will be determined by the 
Secretary-General, and will be reviewed by the Social 
Commission at its first session. The Commission has 
been directed by the Assembly to formulate recom- 
mendations on continued action required to carry on 
these advisory functions. 


When this resolution was put to the vote, the Gen- 
eral Assembly adopted it unanimously. 









General Assembly Approves Budget 


Fifth Committee’s proposals accepted 


Ox December 14, the General Assembly unanimously 


adopted the Fifth Committee (Administrative and 
Budgetary) estimates of the first and second annual 
budgets (1946 and 1947). The appropriations ap- 
proved are $19,390,000 for 1946 and $27,740,000 for 
1947. The Assembly adopted at the same time the pro- 
posal of the Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions, which had been approved 
and submitted by the Fifth Committee. 

The Second Report of the Advisory Committee con- 
cerning the budgets exclusive of the supplementary 
estimates had been adopted by the Fifth Committee on 
December 10. However. the Committee debated in 
several meetings the Third Report of the Advisory 
Committee on the supplementary estimates. After a 
number of paragraphs had been discussed and voted 
upon individually, the report as a whole was adopted 
by a vote of 21 to three. The total amount of the sup- 


plementary budget estimates is $4,929,000, which is 
included in the total appropriations approved by the 
Assembly. 

The Sixth Report of the Advisory Committee recom- 
mending the establishment of a bus service from New 
York to Lake Success for United Nations personnel, an 
item covered in the supplementary estimates, was also 
adopted by the Committee. 

The Committee discussed at length a report of the 
Secretariat on the selection and training of United 
Nations personnel. Miss Mary Smieton, the Director of 
Personnel, answered questions before the Committee. 
A number of the representatives complained of the 
unequal representation of nationalities among the 
permanent staff, and recommended that the Secretary- 
General draft a resolution on recruitment of staff con- 
forming to the Charter and to the views expressed by 
the Committee. 


SCALE OF CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE BUDGET AND WORKING CAPITAL FUND 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Country 1946 1947 


Budget and Work- 
ing Capital Fund 


Apportionment Apportionment 


c / % 


1.94 1.85 
Australia 2.00 1.97 
Belgium 1.42 1.35 


Argentina 


Bolivia 0.08 0.08 
Brazil 1.94 1.85 
Byelorussian SSR 0.23 0.22 
Canada 3.35 3.20 
Chile 0.47 ‘ 0.45 
China 6.30 6.00 
Colombia 0.39 0.37 
Costa Rica 0.04. 0.04 
Cuba 0.30 0.29 
Czechoslovakia 0.95 0.90 
Denmark 0.81 0.79 
Dominican Republic 0.05 0.05 
Ecuador 0.05 0.05 
Egypt 0.8 0.79 
El Salvador 0.05 0.05 
Ethiopia 0.08 0.08 
France 6.30 6.00 
Greece 0.17 0.17 
Guatemala 0.05 0.05 
Haiti 0.04. 0.04 
Honduras 0.04. 0.04. 
India 1.09 3.95 
[ran 0.47 0.45 


Iraq 0.17 0.17 
Lebanon 0.06 0.06 
Liberia 0.04. 0.04. 
Luxembourg 0.05 0.05 
Mexico 0.66 0.63 
Netherlands 1.47 1.40 
New Zealand 0.52 0.50 
Nicaragua 0.04. 0.04 
Norway 0.52 0.50 
Panama 0.05 0.05 
Paraguay 0.04. 0.04 
Peru 0.21 0.20 
Philippines 0.30 0.29 
Poland 1.00 0.95 
Saudi Arabia 0.08 0.08 
Syria 0.12 0.12 
South Africa P15 112 
Turkey 0.93 0.91 
Ukrainian SSR 0.88 0.84 
USSR 6.62 6.34 
United Kingdom ~ 11.98 11.48 
USA 39.89 39.89 
Uruguay 0.18 0.18 
Venezuela 0.28 0.27 
Yugoslavia 0.34 0.33 
Afghanistan 0.05 
Iceland 0.04. 
Sweden 2.35 


100.00 100.00 
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At a later meeting, the Committee approved the 
report of the Secretary-General on the work of the' 
organization, including the following items: Selection 
and Training of Staff; Administrative Tribunal; 
[International Civil Service; and Staff Retirement. 

The recommendations of the Joint Sub-Committee 
of the Fifth and Sixth Committees on the Proposed 
Scheme for Staff Retirement and Insurance. which pro- 
vides for a fund of 21 per cent of the salary (7 per 
cent by the employee and 14 per cent by the United 
Nations) was approved. 


The scale of contributions 

The report of the Sub-Committee adjusting the scale 
of assessments for the 1946 and 1947 budgets was also 
adopted (see Weekly Bulletin, Vol. 1. No. 16, p. 17). 
In discussing the report and the scale of contributions. 
the representatives of the Philippine Republic, Sweden 
and Czechoslovakia registered protests regarding the 
assessments made for their countries. Dr. Martinez 
Cabanas (Mexico). Chairman of the Sub-Committee. 
explained that on the evaluation of their national in- 
comes no further reduction could be made in the cases 
of the Philippines and Czechoslovakia. 


The Working Capital Fund 

The Committee reviewed the proposals for the work- 
ing capital fund of the United Nations and recom- 
mended that for the second year the fund shall be 
maintained at 20 million dollars instead of 25 million. 
the figure recommended for 1946 during the first part 
of the First Session of the General Assembly. Various 
suggestions for the reduction of the fund were made. 
ranging from three million, proposed by the U.S.S.R. 
representative. to 20 million proposed by the French 
representative. Although a large fund was viewed by 
some representatives as an invitation to “sprawling 
expenditures.” it was recognized that since the organi- 
zation does not begin to receive contributions from 
its Members before the middle of the year, the fund 
must be available. Sir William Matthews (United 
Kingdom) pointed out that the fund is an asset, every 
penny of which is refunded, and that as a safeguard, 
the Advisory Committee on Administration and 
Budgetary Questions must concur before the Secre- 
tary-General can obtain advance. 


Other reports 

The Committee also approved the draft reports on 
Budgetary Implications to the United Nations of the 
transfer to the organization of the Advisory Social 
Welfare Functions of UNRRA; on Budgetary Implica- 
tions of the Resolution of Economic and Social Coun- 
cil regarding the World Health Organization; and on 
the Budgetary Implications of an International Con- 
ference on Freedom of Information. 


IRO scale of contributions 
At its last meeting on December 13, the Committee 
approved the report of the Sub-Committee on Contri- 
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butions. on the scale of contributions tor the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization, as well as the draft 
report on financial and budgetary questions of the 
[RO. 

In answer to objections raised by some representa- 
tives that the assessments for their countries were too 
high, Dr. Martinez Cabanas, Chairman of the Sub- 
Committee, explained that the system employed in 
making the assessments followed the principle of 
capacity of each country to pay rather than the method 
used by the Standing Committee on Contributions. 
which had prepared the earlier scale. Dr. Cabanas 
pointed out that if the operational budget was to be 
compulsory, a revision could probably be made, but 
if it were to be subject to voluntary contributions the 
revision would be unnecessary. A number of the rep- 
resentatives reiterated their views previously expressed 
when the proposed budget of the [RO had been under 
consideration (see Weekly Bulletin. Vol. 1. No. 20. 
p. 38). 


Proposals adopted by the General Assembly 


During plenary meetings. December 11 to 15, the 
General Assembly unanimously adopted the following 
administrative and budgetary proposals which had 
been submitted by the Fifth Committee and by the Joint 
Sub-Committee of the Fifth and Sixth Committees: 


Fifth Committee 


First and second annual budgets of the United Na- 
tions, and the scale of contributions to the budgets 
for 1946 and 1947 and the working capital fund. 

Financial regulations of the United Nations. 

Budgetary and financial relations with the special- 
ized agencies. 

Budgetary implications of the World Health Or- 
ganization, of the calling of an international confer- 
ence on the freedom of information, and of the trans- 
fer to the United Nations of advisory functions of 
UNRRA. 

Provisional scheme for staff retirement and insur- 
ance and related benefits. 

Organization and administration of the Secretariat. 
report of the Secretariat (approved by the Fifth 
Committee). 

Housing and cost of living allowances for the 
United Nations staff. 

Financial and budgetary questions relating to IRO. 


Joint Sub-Committee of the Fifth and Sixth 
Committees 


Agreement concerning the premises of the Peace 
Palace at The Hague. 

Pensions of the members of the International Court 
of Justice. 

Administration of the International Court of Justice. 





Conference on Freedom of Information 


Economic and Social Council to Convoke in 1947 


During 1947 a World Conference on Freedom of 
Information will be summoned by the Economic and 
Social Council as the result of a resolution passed 
unanimously by the General Assembly on Decem- 
ber 14. 

By the terms of the resolution the purpose of the 
Conference will be to formulate views concerning the 
rights. obligations and practices which should be 
included in the concept of the freedom of information. 


J 
Delegations to include technicians 


Delegations to the Conference are to include persons 
actually engaged or experienced in press, radio, motion 
pictures and other media for the dissemination of 
information. 

The resolution states that the Conference is to 
be called on the basis that freedom of information 
implies the right to “gather, transmit and publish news 
anywhere and everywhere without fetters,” and is an 
essential factor in any serious effort to promote peace 
and progress. 

This freedom requires, the resolution continues, as 
an indispensable element the willingness and capacity 
to employ its privileges without abuse, and imposes 
the moral obligation to seek the facts without prejudice 
and to spread knowledge without malicious intent. 

General Romulo. the Philippine representative. 
whose delegation had submitted the proposal origi- 
nally. stressed before the plenary meeting of the 
General Assembly “the one cardinal objective of this 
proposal. namely, to ensure the freest possible flow of 
information throughout the world and by this means to 
clear away distrust and suspicion between nations and 
promote the growth of international understanding.” 


Problem urgent 


He pointed to the urgency of the problem. and said 
that the resolution had been couched in terms sufh- 
ciently broad to encompass all the suggestive possi- 
bilities which the problem was certain to inspire. 

He then summarized the important points which 
had been raised during the general debate in the Third 
(Social. Humanitarian and Cultural) Committee. 
which had considered the proposal. 

The resolution had been revised by the Philippine 
delegation to include radio and films in addition to 


the press, and in its revised form had been approved 
by most of the representatives on the Committee. 

The Committee had felt that the Economic and 
Social Council should put the Sub-Commission on 
Freedom of Information of the Commission on Human 
Rights to work on the project, and that it should feel 
free to call upon UNESCO and other international 
bodies for necessary assistance. 

It was felt that while the proposed conference 
should include persons experienced in press, radio 
and films, some means should be found of making 
agreements arrived at binding upon all participating 
Member states. 

Finally it was suggested that the Conference should 
address itself to the task of ensuring the free flow of 
truthful and honest information. 


One conference only 


The U.S.S.R. had objected in the Committee to the 
inclusion of the radio and films, but the Committee 
decided to have one Conference on freedom of infor- 
mation instead of three. 

General Romulo instanced matters which the Con- 
ference might take up, such as those enumerated by 
the representative of the United Kingdom in the Third 
Committee, including: the outlawing of government 
censorship in times of peace, the extension of reason- 
able facilities to bona fide press, film and radio cor- 
respondents to travel and reside in the territories of 
the Member states, and to distribute and transmit news 
without discrimination and the possibility of drawing 
up an International Code of Ethics for journalists and 
other persons engaged in the dissemination of news. 


**4 matter of practical necessity” 


In conclusion General Romulo expressed the view 
that this was an undertaking to which each Member 
could contribute some useful idea and workable propo- 
sition. “We have all declared ourselves in favor of 
freedom as a matter of basic principle.” he said. The 
calling of the proposed Conference “will give us an 
opportunity of showing ourselves in favor of freedom 
as a matter of practical necessity.” 

The General Assembly adopted the proposal unani- 
mously, at the same time approving the inclusion in 
the United Nations budgetary estimates for 1947 of a 
sum of $28,000 to cover the costs of the Conference. 
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Legal Codification Committee Established 






Decisions concerning International Court 


A T the second part of its first session, the General 
Assembly took steps to implement Article 13 of the 
Charter which provides that it “shall initiate studies 
and make recommendations for the purpose of . . . 
encouraging the progressive development of interna- 
tional law and its codification.” 

It unanimously adopted a resolution providing for 
the establishment of a committee of 17 Members of 
the United Nations to be appointed by the General 
Assembly on the recommendation of the President. 
each Member to have one representative on the com- 
mittee. The Assembly “directs the committee to study: 

“(a) the methods by which the General Assembly 
should encourage the progressive development of in- 
ternational law and its eventual codification ; 

“(b) methods of securing the co-operation of the 
several organs of the United Nations to this end; 

“(c) methods of enlisting the assistance of such 
national or international bodies as might aid in the 
attainment of this objective 

“and to report to the General Assembly at its next 
regular session.” 

And “requests the Secretary-General to provide such 
assistance as the committee may require for its work.” 


Codification Committee 


As members of the committee the President nomi- 
nated representatives of: Argentina, Australia. Brazil. 
China. Colombia, Egypt, France, India. the Nether- 
lands, Panama, Poland. Sweden, U.S.S.R.. United 
Kingdom, United States, Venezuela and Yugoslavia. 

This committee was directed under the terms of 
another resolution adopted by the Assembly “to treat 
as a matter of primary importance plans for the for- 
mulation, in the context of a general codification of 
offences against the peace and security of mankind, or 
of an International Criminal Code. of the principles 
recognized in the Charter of the Nuremberg Tribunal 
and in the judgment of the Tribunal.” These prin- 
ciples were affirmed by the General Assembly, and 
reference was also made in the resolution to the simi- 
lar principles adopted in the Charter of the Interna- 
tional Military Tribunal for the trial of the major war 
criminals in the Far East. 


Genocide condemned 


Another resolution unanimously passed by the As- 
sembly condemned genocide as a crime under inter- 
national law. The resolution invited Members to enact 
the necessary legislation for its prevention and punish- 
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ment and recommended international co-operation to 
that end. The Economic and Social Council was re- 
quested to undertake the necessary studies with a view 
to drawing up a draft convention on the subject to be 
submitted to the Assembly’s next session (see the 


Weekly Bulletin, Vol. 1. No. 20). 


Registration of treaties 


Action was also taken at this session to implement 
the terms of Article 102 of the Charter. which pro- 
vides for the registration and publication of treaties 
and international agreements entered into by Members 
of the United Nations since the coming into force of 
the Charter. The Assembly unanimously adopted the 
regulations for registration and publication suggested 
by its Legal Committee. In addition. as agreed at the 
first part of the Assembly’s first session. these regula- 
tions cover the filing and recording of treaties other 
than those subject to registration under Article 102. 
The following categories of treaties fall under these 
provisions: 

“(a) Treaties or international agreements entered 
into by the United Nations or by one or more of the 
specialized agencies; 

“(b) Treaties or international agreements trans- 
mitted by a Member of the United Nations which were 
entered into before the coming into force of the Char- 
ter. but which were not included in the treaty series of 
the League of Nations: 


“(c) Treaties or international agreements trans- 
mitted by a party not a Member oi the United Nations 
which were entered into before or after the coming into 
force of the Charter which were not included in the 
treaty series of the League of Nations, provided, how- 
ever. that this paragraph shall be applied with full 
regard to the provisions of the resolution of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of 10 February 1946.” 


International Court of Justice 


Various questions concerning the International 
Court of Justice were dealt with. Thus the conditions 
recommended by the Security Council on which Switz- 
erland may become a party to the Statute of the Court 
were adopted by the General Assembly. Switzerland, 
according to the resolution adopted, will become a 
party to the Statute of the Court on the date that it de- 
posits with the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
an instrument signed on behalf of the Swiss Govern- 
ment and ratified according to Swiss constitution law. 
This instrument is to contain an acceptance of the pro- 
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visions of the Statute of the Court, and of the obliga- 
tions of a Member of the United Nations under Article 
94 of the Charter. (This Article provides that each 
Member undertakes to comply with the Court's 
decision in any case to which it is a party, and that 
failing the performance of obligations under a judg- 
ment of the Court by one party to a case, the other 
party may have recourse to the Security Council). 
The instrument is also to contain an undertaking to 
contribute to the Court an equitable amount assessed 
by the General Assembly from time to time after con- 
sultation with the Swiss Government. 


Privileges and immunities of Court 


The General Assembly also recommended that in 
conformity with recommendations made by the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, certain privileges and immu- 
nities should be accorded to its judges, its Registrar. 
officials of the Court, assessors, the agents and counsel 
of the parties, its witnesses and experts. The General 
Assembly approved the agreements concluded between 
the Netherlands Government and the International 
Court of Justice. The pensions scheme proposed for 
members of the Court was also adopted. 


The Assembly further approved the agreement be- 
tween the United Nations and the Carnegie Foundation 
concerning the use of the Peace Palace at The Hague 
and concerning the repayment of certain loans con- 
tracted in connection with the Peace Palace (see the 
Weekly Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 20). 

The salary of the Registrar of the Court was fixed 
by the Assembly. The Assembly also adopted the travel 
and subsistence regulations of the International Court 
of Justice. 


U. N. Privileges and Immunities 


The question of the privileges and immunities of the 
United Nations was also considered and a resolution 
was unanimously adopted by the General Assembly. 
inviting Members of the United Nations to accede at as 
early a date as possible to the Convention on the Privi- 
leges and Immunities of the United Nations. and rec- 
ommending that in the meantime Members should as 
far as possible follow the provisions of the Convention 
in their relations with the United Nations, its officials. 
the representatives of its Members and experts on mis- 
sions for the organization. 


The Assembly unanimously approved the arrange- 
ments concluded with the Swiss Federal Council on the 
privileges and immunities of the United Nations in 
Switzerland. and on the Ariana site. 


League Functions 


On December 14 the General Assembly unanimously 
adopted a resolution approving the Secretary-General’s 
proposals on the transfer to the United Nations of 
certain non-political functions and activities of the 
League of Nations. By the terms of the resolution, the 
Secretary-General has been directed to assume and 
continue the non-political functions and activities of 
the League Secretariat, while the Economic and Social 
Council has been directed to assume the functions pre- 
viously performed by the various committees and com- 
missions of the League. In both cases functions and 
activities pursuant to international agreements, and 
such as have been entrusted to specialized agencies, 
are excepted. 

In a report on the subject, the Secretary-General 
described the functions of the League which apply in 
this case. The permanent committees and commissions 
concerned were the following: Economic Committee; 
Financial Committee; Fiscal Committee; Committee of 
Statistical Experts; Co-ordination Committee on Eco- 
nomic and Financial Questions; Committee of Experts 
for the Study of Demographic Problems; Committee 
for Communications and Transit; Health Committee; 
Advisory Committee of the Eastern Bureau of the 
Health Organization; Advisory Committee on Traffic 
in Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs; Advisory Com- 
mittee on Social Questions; Advisory Committee of 
Experts on Slavery and the International Committee 
on Intellectual Co-operation. 

Apart from the reports which the commissions and 
committees submitted to the Council of the League on 
the work of each of their sessions, the chief periodical 
publications and documents prepared by the League 
in connection with the activities under reference were 
the following: World Economic Survey; Statistical 
Yearbook; Monthly Bulletin of Statistics; World Pro- 
duction and Prices; Review of World Trade; Balances 
of Payments; Money and Banking; Public Finance; 
Collection of International Agreements and Internal 
Legal Provisions for the Prevention of Double Taxa- 
tion and Fiscal Evasion; Review of Fiscal Legislation; 
Monthly Summary of Important Events in the Field 
of Transport; Multilateral Conventions, Agreements. 
etc., Relating to Transport and Communications Ques- 
tions; Survey of National Nutrition Policies; Epide- 
miological Report; Weekly Epidemiological Record: 
Bulletin of the Health Organization; Chronicle of the 
Health Organization; Summary of Annual Reports on 
Traffic in Drugs; Quarterly Summary of Drug Seizure 
Reports; Summary of Annual Reports on Circulation 
of, and Traffic in Obscene Publications; Summary of 
Annual Reports on Traffic in Women and Children; 
Annual Report on Child Welfare. 
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A resolution submitted by the General Committee 
on measures to economize the time of the General 
Assembly was adopted by the General Assembly on 
December 15. The resolution directs the Secretary- 
General to make a study of such méasures, to con- 
sider proposed changes in the Provisional Rules of 
Procedure, and to take into account suggestions for- 
warded by Members of the Assembly. It also provides 
for the appointment of a Committee on Procedures 
and Organization. The Committee is to meet one week 
before the opening of the second regular session to 
consider the report of the Secretary-General and to 
present its recommendations to the General Assembly 
at the beginning of that session. 

Approving a list proposed by the Chairman of the 
General Committee, the Assembly appointed the fol- 
lowing 15 members for the new Committee: Argen- 
tina, Belgium, Canada, China, Cuba, Denmark. France. 
Greece, Haiti, Peru, Ukrainian S.S.R.. United King- 
dom, United States, U.S.S.R. and Yuogslavia. 

At the time the resolution was submitted to the 
Assembly, Mr. Paul Martin (Canada), whose delega- 
tion had made the original proposal to the General 
Committee, explained the necessity of adopting such 
action. The proposal, he said, might in one or two 
years’ time be considered one of the most constructive 
decisions of the First Session. He disclaimed any mo- 
tive of limiting the freedom of speech. A body like 
the General Assembly could not allow unrestricted 
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liberty of discussion without running the risk of 
stultifying and bringing into contempt the whole 
international deliberative process. Experience had 
demonstrated that an international conference which 
begins with unrestricted freedom of discussion ends 
by operating under the most rigid rules for limiting 
the length and number of speeches, Mr. Martin said. 

In spite of the fact that the presiding officer was one 
of the ablest men that the Assembly could have 
secured to do the job, he continued, only one-quarter 
of the work to be done had been accomplished during 
the first three quarters of the time allotted. because 
of prolonged unorganized discussion. 

A committee of Members of the Assembly had been 
proposed to present the necessary reforms to the 
Assembly at the next session in order to increase the 
chances of their rapid acceptance. which might be 
done on the opening day. 

Following Mr. Martin’s explanation, Mr. Gromyko 
(U.S.S.R.) stated that his delegation was in favor of 
all the provisions of the resolution except the last. 
the appointment of a special committee. whose func- 
tions he felt could be successfully carried out by the 
Secretariat. At his suggestion, the proposal was voted 
upon without the last paragraph. It was unanimously 
accepted. The last paragraph, establishing the com- 
mittee, was voted upon separately, and adopted by 
vote of 34 to five. with six abstentions. 
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1947 Session to be in New York 


General Assembly turns down proposal for meetings in Europe 


Ox: of the last items to be considered by the General 
Assembly was a proposal contained in a letter from 
the Ukrainian Government that the Assembly should 
convene its next session in Europe and should author- 
ize the Secretary-General to determine the place in 
Europe where it should meet. 


The Ukrainian representative. Mr. Medved, reminded 
the Assembly that the proposal had been put forward 
when the permanent site of the United Nations was 
still under consideration. He welcomed the choice of 
New York as the site for the permanent headquarters, 
but pointed out that the headquarters could not be 
ready for the session next year. To hold the session at 
some other place in the United States would involve 
considerable expense and would also involve very con- 
siderable time for travelling on the part of many dele- 
gations. The San Francisco Conference had been held 
on the West Coast of the United States, the first part 
of the General Assembly’s first session was held in 
London and the second part near the permanent seat 
of the United Nations. Europe which suffered most 
from the ravages of war and had a special interest in 
the United Nations which was to preserve peace and 
security had not yet seen the United Nations. 


Sites in Europe 


There were a number of towns in Europe where the 
General Assembly could meet, said Mr. Medved, and 
he instanced Geneva or Paris, which, he said, could 
compare quite favorably with Lake Success as a site 
for the General Assembly. 

The proposal was opposed by Mr. Wells, the United 
Kingdom representative, on the ground that the ex- 
perience gained during this Assembly, for instance 
technical and administrative adjustments found neces- 
sary, should not be wasted, and that the questions of 
the installation and training of staff were also in- 
volved. There were also the difficulties of transporta- 
tion, and to hold the Assembly in Europe would cost 
an additional one and a half million dollars. Mr. 
Wells suggested that perhaps it might be wise for one 
of the organs of the United Nations, the Economic 
and Social Council or the Trusteeship Council, to meet 
in Europe, and he thought that perhaps a case could 
he made for a European venue in 1948 when transport 
had eased and the staff had the experience of a second 
Assembly behind them. 


Administrative and budgetary problems 


The President suggested that in view of the many 
problems raised of an administrative and budgetary 
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character, the Secretary-General should be asked to 
send a report on the subject to each Member by March 
31, 1947. Governments would then reply by May 15, 
and if a majority were in favor of the next session be- 
ing held in Europe it should be so decided. 


In that case, thought Mr. Makin, the Australian 
representative, delegations would be entitled to know 
what effect this would have on the organization’s 
budgetary position, and if the suggestion of holding 
a conference in Europe next year was practicable. This 
information should be provided by the Secretariat. 


Mr. Entezam (Iran) stated that the Iranian delega- 
tion would be happy to see the General Assembly in 
Europe, not once but from time to time. However. 
speaking as the Rapporteur of the Headquarters Com- 
mittee, he drew the Assembly’s attention to the deci- 
sion it had taken to ask the Secretary-General together 
with an advisory committee of experts to make recom- 
mendations, for instance on buildings and plans, which 
the Assembly would examine at its next session. If 
the next session were not held in New York it would 
be very difficult to deal with this question. 


U. S. seat of many conferences 


Supporting the Ukrainian proposal, the U.S.S.R. 
representative. Mr. Gromyko, pointed out that the 
United States had, especially during the last two years, 
been the seat of many international conferences. Coun- 
tries situated far from the United States had been ob- 
Jiged. to send delegations over very considerable dis- 
tances involving the states concerned in considerable 
expenditure. For European countries and many coun- 
tries situated near the European continent the calling 
of the Assembly’s next session in Europe would be 
welcome and convenient. For many Latin American 
countries the distance would be practically the same. 


In the discussions concerning the permanent site, 
many countries, said Mr. Gromyko, argued that Europe 
was the most appropriate place for the United Nations, 
and those countries which opposed it should go some 
distance to meet them. The United Kingdom delega- 
tion had fought the hardest and most obstinately in 
favor of Europe during the discussions in London on 
the permanent site. Considerations of expense had not 
changed since then. 

Holding the Assembly in Europe would, thought Mr. 
Gromyko, facilitate the work of preparing the site in 
New York. 

The resolution to hold the next session of the As- 


sembly in Europe was then voted on and defeated by a 
majority of 35 to 14 with four abstentions, 
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Expert Advice for Economic, Social, Cultural Development 


Oy December 15, the General Assembly unanimously 
adopted a resolution referring to the Economic and 
Social Council for study the question of providing 
effective ways and means for furnishing, in co-opera- 
tion with the specialized agencies, expert advice in the 
economic, social and cultural fields to Member na- 
tions who desire this assistance. 

In making this recommendation, the Assembly took 
into consideration the fact that the Member states of 
the United Nations are not equally developed, that 
some Members may need expert advice, and that the 
Charter defines as a responsibility of the organization 
assistance in such development, which is recognized 
as important for the peace and prosperity of the world. 

This proposal that the United Nations establish 
regional advisory boards to furnish expert advice was 
originally submitted to the General Assembly for con- 
sideration by the Lebanese delegation. When it came 
before the Joint Committee of the Second and Third 
Committees for study, Dr. Charles Malik of Lebanon 
pointed out that while colonies and trust territories 
could receive aid from the administering powers, 
Member states who do not have sufficient technical 
and economic means for development find it difficult 
to secure outside help. If they were to depend on 
their own resources these countries would take a long 
time to achieve full industrial, economic and social 


development. Such a delay, he urged, would be 
dangerous. because under-developed countries consti- 
tute areas where outside influences strive to assert 
themselves at the risk of creating international friction. 

The principle of furnishing expert advice was 
agreed to unanimously by the Committee. However. 
several representatives drew attention to the risk of 
overloading the Economic and Social Council in the 
early stages of its development, and to the fact that 
several specialized agencies were, by their constitu- 
tions, authorized to supply advice of the kind desired 
within their special fields, 

The proposal was put forward to include in the 
resolution a reference to the co-operation of the spe- 
cialized agencies with respect to supplying expert 
advice. This proposal was adopted. In addition, the 
United States representative pointed out that indi- 
vidual countries constitute one of the possible sources 
of such assistance, and suggested that this too should 
be mentioned. The French representative, however. 
pointed out that the aim of the resolution, as _pre- 
sented by the Lebanese delegation, was to substitute 
the expert advice of international organizations (such 
as the United Nations and the specialized agencies) 
for bilateral arrangements which often resulted in the 
undue technical dependency of one nation upon an- 
other. The proposal was rejected. 





Equal Political Rights for Women 


O nN November 11 the General Assembly unanimous- 
ly adopted a resolution recommending that all Mem- 
ber states that have not already done so grant to 
women equal political rights with men. 


The preamble of this resolution notes that, in the 
Charter, the United Nations has reaffirmed faith in 
the equal rights of men and women. Article 1 of the 
Charter states that, among others, a purpose of the 
United Nations is to achieve international co-opera- 
lion in promoting and encouraging respect for human 
rights and for fundamental freedoms for all, without 
distinction as to sex, and to be a center for harmoniz- 
ing the actions of nations in the attainment of these 
common ends. 


This proposal on the political rights of women was 
first brought before this session of the General Assem- 
bly by the Danish delegation. It was considered in 
three meetings of the Third (Social, Humanitarian 
and Cultural) Committee. 

The question of the application of the principle of 
equal political rights for women is under considera- 
tion by the appropriate advisory commission of the 
Economic and Social Council—the Commission on the 
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Status of Women—and the Third Committee had to 
decide whether it should leave the matter to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council or adopt the additional 
measure proposed by Denmark. 

In the Committee’s general discussion, the United 
States representative stated that, since the resolution 
was a restatement of principles already contained in 
the Charter, passing such a resolution might be an 
empty gesture. She suggested, therefore, that the reso- 
lution be referred to the Economic and Social Council 
for effective action. Other delegations, while agree- 
ing that the Council should concern itself with the 
matter, considered that to refer the resolution to it. 
without the endorsement by the General Assembly. 
would mean unnecessary delay. Adoption of the reso- 
lution by the Assembly would give it moral backing 
and would render the work of the Commission on the 
Status of Women more effective. Some representatives 
felt that the resolution should be widened to ensure 
that full equal rights were accorded to women, while 
others thought that civil rights should be added. No 
formal amendments were put forward, however. and 
the resolution was unanimously adopted by the Com- 
mission. 
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Pawama’s draft declaration on the rights and duties 
of states will shortly be forwarded by the Secretary- 
General to Member states for their comments. The 
draft will be sent also to national and international 
hodies concerned with international law. This action 
was directed by the General Assembly in a resolu- 
tion which provided further that the comments should 
be sent to the Secretary-General by June 1, 1946. The 
resolution referred the draft declaration to the com- 
mittee established to study the methods of codifying 
international law and requested the Secretary-General 
to send to this committee the comments and observa- 
tions he received from governments and institutions. 
The committee is to report to the next session of the 
Assembly, and the matter is to be put on that session’s 
agenda. (For a summary of the draft and a report of 
discussion in the First Committee. see Weekly Bulletin. 
Vol. 1, No. 20). 


In another resolution the General Assembly took 





Human Rights and the Rights of States 


action on the second declaration proposed by Panama: 
that on Fundamental Human Rights and Freedoms 
(see Weekly Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 20). In presenting 
his report on this declaration, the Rapporteur of the 
Joint First and Third Committee, which had considered 
it. drew attention to the fact that the delegations of 
Panama and Cuba had submitted resolutions on this 
subject both at the San Francisco Conference and at 
the first part of the first session of the General As- 
sembly. 

The General Assembly unanimously adopted a reso- 
lution providing that the draft Declaration should he 
referred to the Commission on Human Rights which 
at the direction of the Economic and Social Council. 
is to study and make proposals for an international 
Bill of Rights. The resolution expressed the hope that 
the question would be referred back to the Assembly 
for inclusion on the agenda of the next session. 
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Calendar of United Nations Events 


In Session 


Security Council 

Military Staff Committee 

Atomic Energy Commission 

UN-UNRRA Planning Commission for the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion 

Committee on Contributions 

Preparatory Commission on the World Food Board 

Sixth Plenary Session of the Inter-Governmental Committee on Refugees 

International Committee on Census and Identification of ECITO 

Consultative Committee on the Identification of Rolling Stock of ECITO 

Sixth Meeting of the Council of ECITO 

Special Technical Committee on Post-UNRRA Relief 

Executive Board of the International Children’s Emergency Fund 


European Central Inland Movements Transportation Meeting 


Forthcoming 


Consultative Committee on Public Information of United Nations and 
Specialized Agencies 

Drafting Committee of International Trade Organization Preparatory Com- 
mittee 

Economic and Employment Commission 

Social Commission 

Sub-Commission on Economic Reconstruction of Devastated Areas 
(tentative) 

Commission on Human Rights 

Statistical Commission 

South Pacific Regional Air Navigation Meeting (PICAQO) 

Industrial Committee of the ILO on Petroleum Production and Refining 

Population Commission 

Transport and Communications Commission 

Commission on the Status of Women 

Sub-Commission on Economic Reconstruction of Devastated Areas—Far 
East Working Group 

Co-ordination Committee of Economic and Social Council 
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